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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An I:iusrratep WEEKLY, 





Published December 12, gives its young readers 
a charming foretaste of Christmas pleasures. It 
contains Part II. of Miss Louisa M. Avcorr’s 
story, ‘A Christmas Dream, and How It Came 
True” ; a delightful story by Mes. Heten 8. Co- 
nant, entitled “ Willie's Christmas” ; a poem, 
“ Christmas at the Door,” by Miss E. M. Tra- 
quar; and two charming illustrations of Christ- 
mas subjects, by Mr. Taomas Nast and Mr. Dan 
Bearp. 

The graver subjects treated in this Number are: 
“The Gregorian Calendar” ; and the life of 
“ Frédéric Frangois Chopin,” by Mrs. Joun Lit- 
Liz, who also contributes another chapter of her 
charming serial story, ‘“ Nan.” 

The Christmas stories are illustrated by Mrs. 
Jessie SuepnerD, Mr. Howarp Pyve, and Mr. W. 
L. Sueruerp. There is a delightful bit of winter 
Sun among the little folk, contributed by Mr. Sot 
Eyriner, entitled “ Turn About is but Fair Play,” 
and a very suggestive wood-engraving, with the le- 
gend “ Too Much Christmas Dinner.” 

The Christmas Number will be issued Decem- 
ber 19. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. 





~ A SuppLeMent, containing an illustrated 
Christmas Story, and a double-page picture by 
Tromas Nast, will be issued gratuitously with the 
number of Hanrer’s Weekiy for December 23. 





(Ge Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and_ descriptions of Ladies’ 
Brocaded Velvet and Matelassé Cloaks ; Felt and 
Velvet Bonnets ; Street and Evening Dresses ; 
Opera Hoods ; Boys’ Overcoats and Caps ; Girls’ 
Cloaks ; Dresses for Boy and Girl Dolls ; Dolls’ 
Cradles ; Calendar Frames ; Jewel Caskets ; Wall 
Baskets, etc. This Number will also contain sev- 
eral brilliant Christmas illustrations, humorous 
cuts, ete., etc., a sparkling Christmas story, and a 
rich veriety of holiday reading. 








NEGLECTED TRIFLES. 
F every young girl were instructed in 
the very common incidents of every-day 
life in housekeeping as thoroughly as she is 
in analytical geometry and metaphysics, let 
us say, or if she gave as much of her habits 
of observation to them as she does to the 
distinetions of shape and color for her em- 
broidery or her paintings, the duties falling 
to her in her subsequent life as a house- 
keeper would be very much lightened. 
There are innumerable things in the 
course of both nice and narrow housekeep- 
ing not generally known, and not laid down 
in books, but which are handed down tra- 
ditionally; and if the young girl does not 
observe them in her mother’s house, she will 
not have them to bequeath when she leaves 
it for a house of herown. Perhaps they do 
not signify a great deal, but they do signify 
a certain amount of comfort, and if no one 
thinks to call her that she muy see them 
done, she does well to keep her own eyes 
open. Let her learn thus orally, and she 
will thank her teacher daily for years to 
come—learn that lamp-wicks soaked in vin- 
egar and dried will not smoke afterward ; 
that there is nothing better to remove 
grease spots from carpets than ox-gall from 
the butcher’s, used in water, and swelled as 
little as possible in the using ; that an ounce 
of alum will purify a whole hogshead of foul 
water; that a furred tea-kettle may be 
cleansed by boiling in it a few spoonfuls of 
ammonia; and that if yeast is bitter, it may 
be sweetened by thrusting into it a red-hot 
poker. She may learn in school that wood 
ash makes hard water soft by means of 
its carbonate of potassa uniting with the 
sulphate of lime, and forming other sub- 
stances, which fall to the bottom, and leave 
the water ail right, and be glad of the know- 
ledge in some situation where she can not 
buy washing-soda; but she will not learn 
there, even though the principle be taught, 
that a steel pen heated in gas-light and 
dipped in cold water becomes as good as 
new, nor know anything about it uuless she 
sees somebody doit. And she may general- 
ize from her books the fact that if shot is 
used in cleaning wine-bottles, and is left 
by accident, the acid of the wine acts on it 
poisonously ; but unless she sees her mother 
cover port and claret stains with salt, and 
wet them with sherry before washing with 
hot water, she will be helpless when some 
awkward elbow turns her best white dam- 
ask a ruinous red. Nor, when she is in a 
furious hurry to boil some preparation for 
dessert in her “bain marie,” or in one ket- 
tle set in the hot water of another, and, 
fire up as she may, it will not boil, is she 
likely to know, unless she has seen it done 
at home, that if the outside portion of the 
boiler be filled with brine, the inside will 





boil immediately, owing to the much higher 
temperature of boiling brine than of boil- 
ing water. The homes of people who have 
thought it worth while when on earth to 
be comfortable are replete with such little 
bits of odd practice that one becomes famil- 
iar with only by observation and experi- 
ence; and one may go forever to the cook- 
ing classes of learned professors, or to the 
chemical experiments of lecturers, and learn 
nothing about them. Perhaps many of them 
are make-shifts in a manner, but they are 
not used unless needed, and whem they are 
needed they are needed so very much in- 
deed that it is a boon to know them and 
their like. 

There are, however, trifling bits of tradi- 
tionary knowledge, of a different nature 
from make-shifts, that it would do no harm 
to drill into the memory of the young by 
constant repetition, till on occasion to use 
the knowledge it would be almost instinct. 
Thus every child should be repeatedly told 
that in escaping from a burning house it is 
better to go on all fours than upright, how- 
ever great the haste, as the cold air falls to 
the floor, and one can breathe there when it 
is impossible elsewhere ; and that, when one 
must pass by flames, the mouth and nose 
should be protected from their inhalation 
by wet bandages, or by a thick woollen that 
sifts at least a portion of the smoke and fire. 
Should not every girl, also, who is ever like- 
ly to bear any weight of responsibility, be 
forced into acquaintance with certain items 
in the management of diet, of advantage 
not only to herself, but to whomsoever may 
come into her hands and under her care? 
She will remember then that if one falls ill 
in a dark room, one can not get well in it, 
but must be moved to a room where the 


sunlight enters with healing on its wings; 


that it is well, moreover, to have a few green 
plants in a room, giving out oxygen and in- 
haling carbonic acid, but that many will 
produce a sort of malaria; that a room may 
be ventilated by pulling up the window- 
sash and filling all the open space with box 
or board, letting air in without direct 
draught through the open line between the 
two sashes; that a tire will always ventilate 
by its own draught, but that, in case of in- 
fectious illness, one must not stand between 
the patient and that fire. Our young girl 
may even be made so much of a philosopher 
and a surgeon as to know, from seeing it 
done, that a strong magnet will draw out a 
broken needle from the flesh it has pene- 
trated, and distinguish between a sudden 
attack of apoplexy and drunkenness by 
tickling the soles of the feet, which in apo- 
plexy causes a spasmodic drawing up of the 
whole limb, and in drunkenness causes no 
effect at all. Of course it is neither neces- 
sary nor best that every young girl, irre- 
spective of inclination, should be educated 
as a surgeon or a sick-nurse, but she could 
easily be prepared to take care of the sick 
on an emergency, or till the more educated 
nurse can be provided, and it is only carry- 
ing out the old tradition of woman in the 
days of chivalry when she is able to bind a 
wound with fit bandages, or stanch the flow 
of blood with tight ones in the proper place, 
or lance an ulcer without shrinking. 

Life in boarding-houses, that has become 
so general a mode of life in our cities, and 
even where there is a family winter home, 
but whose inmates pass six months in the 
year as summer boarders, is doing a great 
deal to hinder the transmission of the small 
facts of housekeeping of a nature kindred 
to such as those which we chance to have 
enumerated, and to foster habits of reading, 
lounging, fancy-work, and pleasure that do 
not serve their owner very well when she 
comes to the hardships of life. But when 
those that are dear to her demand comforts 
that she does not know how to render, are ill, 
and need the utmost she can do for them, 
it is there, in her inability, that she finds 
the real hardship, not in doing, but in not 
knowing how to do, those things that would 
have seemed to come naturally had she kept 
her eyes open, or had she been taught by a 
little perseverance on the part of those who 
perhaps neglected only what they deemed 
idling and trifling things, forgetting that 
trifles make the sum of life. 








THE ETIQUETTE OF ENGAGE- 
MENTS. 


VER since time began, or at least since that 
unceremonious betrothal in the garden of 
Eden, young gentlemen have dreaded to “ask 
papa.” Do they not sometimes wish that the 
mediwval Saxon maid of the ballad were back 
again, she who carried her lover off on her back ? 
The brave girl would have bearded Rudolph of 
Hapsburg in his mountain fastness, and have tak- 
en his son whether he were willing or no. But 
with us in these modern degenerate days the 
lover must do all the asking. He must ask per- 
mission to visit at the house, he must ask the 
lady to marry him, and he must “ask papa.” 
He must show that he is able to support a wife ; 
2 ought to 4p good testimonials of character, 
of respectable relationship, of the fitness of his 





position to enter into the family of his proposed 
bride. He should not be afraid to speak of set- 
tlements ; for in these days, when matrimony is 
spelled, & matter 0’ money’ * but too often, the sub- 
ject of future prospects must be weighed, and 
weighed carefully. A man has no right to ask 
a luxuriously brought up girl to accept poverty 
with him, nor is it considered honorable for a 
poor man to offer himself to a girl who possesses 
a large fortune until he has asked the consent of 
her father or guardian. Nothing is easier than 
for an idle and useless young man to propose 
himself as a suitor to an heiress, and to live on 
her money forever afterward, but it is an ignoble 
proceeding, and one which parents and guardians 
should try to defend their charges against. 

For this reason, as young ladies are not sup- 
posed any longer to go out and select their hus- 
bands (though all persons well acquainted with 
our modern society will recognize the type when we 
say that these Anglo-Saxon heroines are not all 
dead yet), when it is, however, the established 
fashion for women to be eoy and for men to be 
demonstrative, it is undoubtedly the first demand 
of etiquette that papa should be asked. An hon- 
orable gentleman would or should hesitate before 
taking a wife who would consent to a secret en- 
gagement, unless his proposed wife were mature 
in age. There are cases of tyrannical fathers, 
and of daughters so certain of their choice and 
so well advanced in years that they can act for 
themselves. Such people have a right to disobey 
adamantine fathers; but for a young girl to be 
willing to desert the roof which has sheltered 
her, to disobey the parents who have loved her, 
to contract a secret or a forbidden engagement 
with a man whom she scarcely knows-—such a girl 
can rarely be trusted as a wife. We know that 
there are exceptions, but they are very few, and 
they prove the rule. “ Papa” ‘should be asked, 
and a nervous suitor frequently does this by let- 
ter, even prefacing his attentions to the young 
lady by asking permission to visit frequently at 
the house. 

The father and the mother have it in their 
power to make it very agreeable or very disagree- 
able to a suitor, and few men, however much they 
may love a woman, can bear to be treated as the 
unpopular lover sometimes is; certainly no man 
should submit unless he is very much in love, and 
is certain that his love is returned. To submit to 
the snubbings bestowed on an unwelcome beau 
argues a lack of self-respect. 

We will suppose, however, that Ferdinand is 
acceptable to papa and mamma, and is taken into 
the family. He immediately brings his mother 
to call on Miranda, and all his family and friends 
call or express a wish to see his fiancée. (We 
have no English word for this, since “ betrothed” 
is considered obsolete.) The ‘family of the lover 
should be very prompt to pay these visits, and to 
express great pleasure at the engagement, else 
there is always a lingering feeling of regret and 
resentment on the part of a sensitive girl toward 
them, Ferdinand then gives Miranda an engage- 
ment ring, generally a solitaire diamond. Of 
course the beauty and size of this ring is deter- 
mined by the fortune of the groom. The “en- 
gaged ring” figures in William Black’s novel of 
Three Feathers, and from that we learn that opals 
and emeralds are considered unlucky, but the 
gypsy ring—a broad band set with diamonds, 
pearls, rubies, or turquoises in a circle round the 
finger—is a very beautiful fashion for an engage- 
ment ring (as we call it), and makes after mar- 
riage a pretty guard for the wedding ring. It is 
placed on the third finger of the left hand. Such 
a ring is generally the gift of a Lord Rosebery to 
his rich Rothschild bride-elect; such was the 
gift of the Prince of Wales to his beautiful Alex- 
andra. In the last case the stones were selected 
to spell “ Bertie,” the pet name of Albert Edward 
—“ Beryl,” “‘ Emerald,” “ Ruby,” “ Turquoise,” 
“Tacynth,” and “Emerald” again. This fancy for 
a word spelled has blossomed again and again in 
jewelry, as “ Regard,” “ Souvenir,” “ Pax,” “ Ami- 
tié,” “ Amour,” “ Welcome,” ete. However, the 
gypsy ring, probably so named because no gypsy 
ever could have owned one unless he stole it, is 
very much handsomer made of a band of single 
stones all of one color than when mixed. 

Since the etiquette of engagements has be- 
come so much more elaborate, and all the rules 
of society are beginning to be more generally 
formed on foreign models than formerly, society 
in large cities insists rather strenuously that af- 
fianced people should not go to theatres, balls, 
parties, etc., alone. A chaperon, says “society,” 
should always accompany them. If a young 
lady drives out with her fiancé, a servant should 
sit behind. Nothing is considered in worse taste 
in New York than for an engaged couple to go 
alone to Delmonico’s to lunch, or to go there, un- 
attended by mamma, after the theatre. Of 
course in other places the sentiment is a different 
one, and often the young people care very little 
what society says. But we are bound to chron- 
icle the existing usages of the créme de la eréme 
of New York, in which they copy those of the 
corresponding class in English society. 

And let us suggest to young ladies all over the 
world that their lovers will respect them no less 
if they insist upon this third person, Even if 
mammas are careless, or there is no mamma, a 
young lady should select a chaperon who is 
careful and a mistress of etiquette, and should 
rarely appear in public with her betrothed with- 
out her. Well-bred Jovers will not completely ig- 
nore those who are about them, nor make love 
in public, nor allow themselves to be too com- 
pletely absorbed in each other. 

We have in our country no ceremony of be- 
trothal—that which in Germany is so nearly the 
marriage ceremony, where to “ break an engage- 
ment” is almost as bad as a divorce. In Hol- 
land we read that all the friends and neighbors 
of the engaged couple assemble and celebrate the 
betrothal by an entertainment, eating bridal sug- 
ar and drinking a spiced wine called “ bridal 





tears”—not a very encouraging beverage nor an 
exhilarating title, one would think. In Scotland, 
as we learn from Burns and his Highland Mary, 
the custom of rustic lovers was to break a small 
silver coin across a running stream, each party 
treasuring the half of this love token. The cus- 
toms of betrothal in various lands would fill a 
volume. The Tartar seizes his bride and rides off 
with her, the maid affecting to be very unwilling. 
In some Eastern countries the bride-elect sits in 
the corner of the room with her face to the wall, 
nor is she allowed to speak for herself while her 
parents promise or sell her for horses or sheep. 

When the engagement has existed as long as 
the young couple find it necessary to wait (and it 
should be a very short time, not more than six 
months or a year), it is the lady’s prerogative to 
name the wedding day. It is a curious fact that 
an almost universal superstition exists against 
marrying in May,and an old almanac gives us 
the idea that a lady’s choice was once restrict- 
ed to certain seasons. As this authority says: 
“Times prohibiting marriage: Marriage comes in 
on the 13th of January, and at Septuagesima Sun- 
day it is out again until Low Sunday, at which time 
it comes in again, and goes not out until Roga- 
tion Sunday; thence it is forbidden until Trinity 
Sunday, from whence it is unforbidden until Ad- 
vent Sunday; but then it goes out, and comes 
not in again till the 13th day of January next 
following.” 

This is a free country, however, and a liberal 
age. Anybody can be married at any time who 
can support a wife (and some are, we fear, who 
can not), and marriage, instead of being rendered 
difficult, is often too fatally easy. It is, however, 
the lady’s duty to allow her lover to know why 
she refuses, if she does so, at the time when he 
wishes to be married. If from the condition of 
her health, or any fears of encountering the trials 
of married life, if from any change of sentiment 
toward him, she desires to postpone the wedding 
day unreasonably, she should, if she have not 
the. courage to tell him so herself, beg of her 
mother or her physician to perform this office for 
her. She should not allow mere caprice to inter- 
fere with a man’s happiness or his desire to set- 
tle himself, and if there are positive reasons, he 
should of course be informed of them. Many a 
man’s happiness and a woman’s peace of mind 
for life have been ruined by a false delicacy. 

Of all things to be avoided should be lovers’ 
quarrels. They impair respect and diminish love. 
Of course engagement is the period given to two 
people to learn if they can live together through 
the troublous scenes of life. It is not always a 
sufficient probation, but it is a wise and neces- 
sary one. And here we must say that while con- 
stancy is a virtue, we can not but congratulate 
certain lovers who find out before marriage what 
so many find out afterward—that they can not 
be happy together. A broken engagementis a very 
sad thing, particularly for the lady; but it is not 
half so dreadful as an uncongenial marriage. 
While a man is a prétendant he may seem very 
agreeable toa woman. Even after he has made 
his offer, and has been accepted, he may be very 
attractive; but the close intimacy of courtship 
may prove to her that she has been wholly mis- 
taken in her own preference. Or a man may 
grow out of love, and ask to be released. Under 
these circumstances no person of delicacy or hon- 
or would be allowed by his or her conscience to 
continue an engagement. Let a man or woman 
invoke in these crises all the good sense and good 
feeling which exist, and strive to do a lasting 
good at the cost of a present unhappiness. 

A lady should, however, be extremely guarded 
during her engagement in her manners toward 
other men, She should not correspond with 
them, nor permit those attentions which as a belle 
and an unaffianced girl were her right. She 
must avoid even the appearance of coquetry, 
while a lover should avoid all display of jealousy 
and all airs of mastership. He is in a most del- 
icate position, He must not be unduly familiar 
in the family of his fiancée: he must testify in- 
terest, without claiming a place; he must be de- 
voted, and not familiar, and remember always 
that he is a petitioner, and on his good behavior. 
He is asking the lady for her liberty, her obedi- 
ence, her life. With her it is a far more impor- 
tant concession than with him, for if she does nct 
make him happy, he can employ himself in busi- 
ness and with pleasure; but with her, if he does 
not make her happy, who will? She can not find 
her happiness elsewhere than at home. If she 
seeks it elsewhere, she is lost. 

Nothing can be so foolish as to leave out of 
question the “matter of money,” even if, as we 
hope, it is sometimes not the only one in our prac- 
tical age. A woman’s money should be settled 
on herself, in the care of trustees, beyond the 
risks of business. It is not a way of cheating 
one’s creditors; for if a man has no power over 
his wife’s money, certainly those who do business 
with him can find that-out. And men should 
have their lives insured before marriage for the 
benefit of the coming wife, and this should never 
be allowed to lapse. 

An engaged couple take arms as they walk in 
the street; they go to church together; they are 
allowed to show their preference for each oth- 
er’s society in a delicate way, and to accept gifts 
from each other. A gentleman may escort his 
fiancée and her maid on a short journey, and it 
is quite proper for her to visit his family, if he 
havea mother and sisters, Indeed, it is very well 
that a thorough acquaintance should exist, be- 
tween these strangers who are to be relatives, be- 
fore marriage, as it enables the engaged people 
to know each other very much better. After a 


young couple have become engaged, and the par- 
ents have given their consent to the publicity of 
the engagement, each party should write to his or 
her intimate friends announcing the engagement, 
and if the friends at a distance desire to see the 
young lady before the engageraent is announced, 
she can go with her mother to the city where they 
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reside, aims at a hotel, and receiving their 
calls and attentions. This is often done, we will 
say, if the groom’s mother is an invalid, and liv- 
ing in a distant city. 

‘Tf all parties live in the same city, the groom’s 
family call first on the bride’s family. “The an- 
nouncement of the engagement should, however, 
come first from the family of the br ide. 

The friends of the fiancé usually give him a din- 
ner to congratulate him after he has announced his 
engagement, and each and every one of his inti- 
mate friends requests permission to call on the 
lady. After this those who are most desirous of 
showing good-will give a theatre party and sup- 
per afterward to the happy pair, always under the 
chaperonage of some married lady, The fiancée 
can go with a sister or with her mother to visit 
at the house of her future father-in-law, after the 
engagement has been announced, or she can go 
alone if her fiancé have a mother or sisters, but not 
alone unless there are ladies. The usual first at 
tention offered to a young lady by the family of 
her fiancé is a family dinner party. This 
somewhat trying, particularly if she has not met 
the family before except in those formal first 
calls which his father, mother, brothers, and sis- 
ters make upon her. However, good feeling and 
cordiality will soon bridge over these beginuings. 

Her mother, in her turn, then causes the groom’s 
family to be invited to a dinner or evening party, 
and from that moment he is asked everywhere 
with his fiancée. Indeed, it would be a great 
slight to invite one without the other, after the 
engagement is formally announced, excepting, of 
course, to a ladies’ lunch or to a 
ner. 

The young lady, if she is to be married in Jan- 
uary, leaves the final cards, with those of her mo- 
ther, in December, and her mother, chaperon, or 
friend issues wedding invitations a fortnight in 
advance of the wedding day. After the 
are out no fiancée is seen at any party or pub- 
lie place—that is to say, the etiquette of New 
York is to that effect. The wedding cards and 
the trousseau are furnished by the family of the 
bride. If a girl is motherless, her fatner 
the cards in his own name, and provides the wed- 
ding feast and reception. The cards are never 
sent out by the bride-elect, or in her name. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INEXPENSIVE DRESS GOODS, 


fPXHE reduction in prices of dress goods that 
] usually takes place in January has been 
made this season a month eailier, and econom- 
ical purchasers do not have to wait until the holi- 
days are over and the winter far spent before 
securing good bargains. At all the large 
there are counters covered with dress lengths of 
nine or ten yards of pure wool goods and fash- 
jonable shades at prices ranging from $3 to $8. 
The lowest-priced among these are cashmeres 
that are not of heavy quality, but are all wool, 
evenly twilled, though not very closely, and well 
colored in the olive, garnet, rifle 
and navy blue shades; heavier 
woven patterns of cashmere are 86. 


stores 


green, seal brown, 
and more finely 
Warmer 
soft woollens, with the twilled chuddah stripes, 
are sold for 84 50 or $5 the dress, and there are 
excellent twilled camel’s-hair stuffs for $7 or $8. 
If it is desired to have a more showy dress, an 
over-dress or polonaise length of embroidered 
cashmere may be bought for $5, and the 
dress material for The black 
with embroidered selvedges are shown 
$10 for the dress, but these are not of as nice 
quality as the colored patterns sold at that price ; 
those at $12 to $15 are of better black, finer 
cashmere, and are more effectively embroidered. 
There are also handsome patterns of braided 
cashmere, or of camel’s-hair, with appliqué disks 
of velvet wrought on the edges in India colors 
for trimming, sold at $15, while a light quality of 
lady’s cloth, with trimming of velvet in bands, on 
which is braiding done in the knife-edge patterns, 
for $14; the latter come in all the dark cloth 
colors—terra cotta, olive, electric blue, and rifle 
green. The prices of plush are also greatly re- 
duced ; and there are beautiful ruby, garnet, gold, 
olive, and blue plushes sold for less than $2 a 
yard for cloak linings, for dress trimmings, for 
children’s walking coats and caps, for the lower 
skirts of costumes, and for petticoats. The dark 
inconspicuous woollen plaid goods are also sold 
at less than was asked for them at the beginning 
of the season, yet they grow in favor for the 
skirts of misses’ and young ladies’ dresses that 
are completed by a Breton jacket of cloth 


entire 
$10. cashmeres 


as low as 


HOW TO MAKE SIMPLE DRESSES, 

These inexpensive cashmeres should be made 
up very simply, with merely stitching for a neat 
finish, with perhaps a collar and cuffs of velvet 
of the same shade. The skirt may be box-pleat- 
ed from the hips down, and the edge of the cui- 
rass basque be made to pass under a sash over- 
skirt, or else, if the material is heavy, it may be 
made up in tailor style, and the velvet collar and 
cuffs dispensed with; for this plan there should 
be a very plain postilion basque and a moder- 
ately deep apron over-skirt, each finished with 
four parallel rows of stitching, while a box-pleat- 
ed flounce is set on the foot, with the skirt cut 
out in elongated squares, and made to fall low in 
the spaces between the box pleats, or it may be 
cut in long saw-tooth points that extend almost 
to the edge of a side-pleated flounce. The basque 
of plain woollen dresses may be double-breast- 
ed, but it is more usual this season to have sin- 
gle-breasted fronts, fastened by a row of small 
ball-shaped buttons. The tail coat and postilion 
basques are worn by fashionable women, but la- 
dies who make their own dresses find the plain 
round Jersey basque more easily fitted. Pleats 
at the back of cashmere basques are confined to 
the middle seam, are folded deeply in three or 
four layers, and are pressed very flatly. The 











square slashed forms of the back of the Breton 
jacket illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. XV., are 
very popular, and there are also many basques 
with smaller squares cut all around the edge. 
The high-cut shoulder sleeves that have been il- 
lustrated lately in the Bazar are found on most 
of the handsome dresses made this season. When 
satin is used instead of velvet for trimming cash- 
mere basques, the shirred scarf draping the bust 
is found to be very becoming, and with this there 
are shirred puffs of satin around the standing 
collar and edging the sleeves as if coming out 
from inside, Satin plastrons, shirred and pleat- 
ed, are also much used. 

For the skirts of plain wool dresses the fan- 
pleatings are more used than they have ever been, 
and this is true of cloth as well as cashmere skirts. 
In some skirts there is only a single fan-pleating, 
which extends nearly the whole length of the front 
breadth, and has a panel falling upon it on either 
side, while the back is slightly draped by one deep 
loop each side of the full back breadths of the 
over-skirt, and these back breadths are so long 
that they nearly conceal the single or double row 
of narrow knife-pleating that finishes all the foot 
of the dress back of the panels. There is no 
trimming at the foot of the panels, but if there 
is embroidery, it extends down the front edge of 
each panel, or if there are applied velvet figures, 
or braid, or galloon, the panels receive such trim- 
ming in rows or in groups. In some dresses 
there are five shorter fan-pleatings with wide 
tabs of the plain material between, while other 
skirts have but three, which extend up to the 
short wrinkled over-skirt in the way shown on 
Fig. 6, on the first page of Bazar No. 49, Vol. XV.; 
the prettily shaped scallops shown in this dress 
are also commended to the reader as effective in 
satin, wool, ottoman silk, or velvet. When nar- 
row pleatings or a ruche is preferred at the foot, 
there are graceful long over-skirts made cross- 
ways of the cashmere, with the wide embroidery 
falling low at the foot, and this mav be draped 
across the front and side breadths, while the back 
of the skirt has straight full box pleats, or else 
the basque may be lengthened into a half-pelisse 
that will drape the back sufficiently. The pelisses 
and redingotes require to be so perfectly fitted 
that inexperienced seamstresses attempt basques 
with more certainty. For more ambitious dresses 
that combine silk with velvet the amateur dress 
maker will find two most graceful designs illus- 
trated on page 765 of Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV.; 
the figured front breadths and vest, the trim- 
mings at the foot, the short wrinkled aprons, the 
ribbon loops and ends, the high sleeves, and the 
bouffant back drapery are all stylish features of 
rich costumes. 

For handsome cloth costumes lovers of 
novelty insist upon the combination of cloths of 
two colors, and the use of fur or of braid in some 
original design, in preference to the tailor-made 
suits which are so simply made that they become 
a part of every wardrobe, and are therefore very 
familiar to the eye. A terra-cotta red vest 
the only contrasting color introduced in a suit of 
very fine cloth of dark electric blue shade. In 
an invisible green cloth suit there is a similar 
vest, with also narrow red revers on the sides of 
the tail coat, and the pleating at the foot is dull 
red, with the green cloth falling low upon it. In 
another green cloth suit there is a narrow vest 
of white cloth fastened by small gilt buttons, 
while the over-skirt has a border done in gilt 
braid representing many upright lines, forming 
small pyramids, with a trefoil cluster at the top. 
In lighter camel’s-hair cloths the narrow square 
apron of the over-skirt scarcely covers the front 
width of the lower skirt, and there are pleated 
flounces up each side from the front to the belt. 
Very stately-looking cloth dresses are made with 
the effect of the princesse back by carrying the 
back drapery over the edge of the basque. 
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TOILETTES AT WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS, ETC. 


Bridemaids wear bonnets this season instead 
of round hats or veils. Very small capotes made 
of rows of white lace, with a white aigrette for 
their only trimming, and without strings, were 
worn by the bridemaids at a recent wedding, and 
their dresses were of white satin Surah, with short 
skirt and many lace flounces. This simple toi- 
lette was in excellent contrast with the stately 
bridal dress of white embossed velvet for the 
basque, and long square train, while the petticoat 
front of satin was covered by three deep flounces 
of round point-lace. Color was very effectively 
introduced at another fashionable wedding by 
the bridemaids wearing short dresses of shrimp 
pink ottoman silk, and the new Lamballe bon- 
nets of chaudron red velvet, without flowers or 
feathers on the outside, but with a “ face trim- 
ming” above the forehead of dark red berries. 
This new bonnet is shaped like an inverted sau- 
cer, and is worn quite far forward on the head. 
The ottoman silk skirts of the dresses were slash- 
ed to form large square tabs at the foot that fell 
open on pyramids made of row upon row of gath- 
ered white lace. The cuffs and the Directoire 
collars of the bodices were of the dark chaudron 
velvet. The gloves of undressed kid were tan- 
color, The bride’s dress was of plain white satin, 
with the front of the waist and skirt almost in- 
crusted with pearls, The lace was round point 
to match the veil. White brocaded cloak, lined 
with dark red plush. A beautiful toilette worn 
by a young lady at a noon wedding was of ciel 
blue ottoman silk for the basque and train, and 
pale blue brocaded velvet for the three breadths 
of the petticoat front. The very small bonnet 
was of plain velvet of the same light blue shade, 
laid in soft irregular folds that did not define the 
crown or brim, trimmed with a large cluster of 
pale pink rose-buds. Tan-colored long mousque- 
taire gloves of undressed kid. The long plush 
cloak was of dark garnet, trimmed with a full 
ruche of chenille fringe. Other pretty wraps 
worn at day entertainments are the long Russian 
Dolmans made of dark copper red India camel’s- 
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hair, bordered with marabout feathers of the 
same shade, and lined with salmon-tinted plush 
in the cross-striped escalier patterns with deep 
pile that hangs like fringe. Another very appro- 
priate dress for a young lady is of white ottoman 
silk for the basque and train, with brocaded ot- 
toman panels of lilies in raised satin. A square 
yoke and sleeves for this dress are made entirely 
of seed-pearls in a design like net; this yoke is 
opened below the throat, and a dog-collar of black 
velvet worn with it has a row of pearls on its 
lower edge. A salmon brocaded ottoman dress 
has the front of the skirt and the vest made of 
terra-cotta velvet; with this is worn a small 
mantle of terra-cotta velvet with the salmon bro- 
sade forming the middle forms of the back; the 
trimming is red and gold beaded fringe. Shirred 
velvet bonnet with much gold-lace and a panache 
of red feathers that are powdered with gold. 
NEW FEATURES IN WRAPS. 

The long slender over-sleeve falling below the 
band is revived in new English long coats, and 
is called, as it was years ago, the angel sleeve. 
There is an inside close-fitting sleeve, and the an- 
gel sleeve covers this smoothly to the elbow, giv- 
ing warmth, much needed, on the upper arm, and 
hangs straight and narrow on the sides when the 
elbow is bent to fold the arms or to place the 
hands in a muff. For the short mantles that are 
now worn to display handsome costumes the full 
bishop sleeves are liked for slender figures, as 
these give almost as much fullness as 
over-dress. 





a panier 

The fashion prevails of using a dif- 
ferent fabric for the sleeves or side pieces of 
these mantles; ottoman silks or ribbed velvets 
make very handsome wraps with brocaded sides, 
gay plush lining, and lace or feather borders. 
The long Chesterfield and Newmarket coats that 
cover the entire figure are very popular with young 
ladies. These are for use rather than beauty, and 
are buttoned from the neck to the foot, while 
the more elegant Russian Dolmans with square 
sleeves must, according to the caprice of the mo- 


-ment, be left to fall open below the waist in a 


way that is not very comfortable in cold weather. 
A stylish paletot that is now being used to com- 
plete young ladies’ cloth or velvet costumes has 
the back formed into large box pleats, and made 
much longer than the square-cornered fronts. 
When trimmed with fur, there are two large fur- 
covered buttons placed at the back of this jacket 
to define the waist. 

For young girls and misses the close Jersey- 
fitted pelisses are very popular when made of 
dark cloth, and are also seen in garnet cloth 
bordered with black fur. This fur trimming is 
expensive, and the economist uses it in one of 
two ways, each of which is stylish, viz., to pass 
around the neck and down the front, leaving the 
sleeves and skirt untrimmed, or else to form a 
high collar and a wide border at the foot, dispens- 
ing with trimming elsewhere. For very small chil- 
dren the plush walking coats are made with a 
round waist, to which is sewed at the waist line 
a skirt that has two very wide box pleats behind. 
With this is worn a cottage cap of plush fitted as 
closely as the lace caps that were formerly worn 
all winter with their wadded silk lining. A long- 
looped bow of ribbon is set on the top, and a 
smaller one is below the crown. A lace frill is 
the face trimming. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARsOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Bouritiier Broruers ; 
and Srern Broruers. 








PERSONAL 


Mrs. Roscor ConkKLING is thonght 
like pictures by Borricetir. Sh 
delicate, with dark eyes, and is eles 
like in the extreme. 

—Mrs. RALPH WaLpDO EMERSON 
one time to have the children christened, Mr. 
EMERSON said he would not object vhemever a 
minister could be found to christen ine children 
who was as good as they were. Subsequently 
Mr. CHANNING was weighed in the Laiance, and 
not found wanting. 

—Mr. Gower, inventor of the telephone which 
bears his name, and who has lately married tie 
American prima donna Linian Norvron, is « na- 
tive of Sedgwick, Maine. 

—The old town of Bris tol, Pennsylvania, op- 
posite Burlington, on tiie Delaware, and one of 
its principal streets, Redcliffe Street, were so 
named because the father of WILLIAM PENN was 
born in Bristol, England, and was buried in the 
old church of St. Mary Redcliffe, of that town. 

—The Washington House of Justice STANLEY 
MATTHEWS is nearly opposite the British Lega- 
tion, and is very spacious and beautiful. It is 
not entirely finished, but it is said there is no 
house in the city where the interior decoration 
is so successful. 

—Mr. James Duncan, of New York, has leased 
Castle Huntley, Perthshire, said to be one of the 
finest places in the Carse 0’ Gowrie. 

—Mr. Ropert C. WINTHROP and his wife have 
returned to Boston from Europe. 

—Dr. Tuomas W. Evans, proprietor of the 
American Register, in Paris, has opened a free 
reading-room for Americans there. 

—Bijou Heron, or otherwise HELEN STOEPEL, 
is strikingly different from her mother, and the 
soul of retinement upon the stage, moreover, 
She is said to be engaged to marry Henry MIL- 
LER, & handsome young player. 

—The daughter of the late WiLt1AM BeacH 
LAWRENCE, Baroness Von Kleuck, who is in this 
country attending to the settlement of her fa- 
ther’s estate, has taken a house in Washington 
for the winter. 

—Mary ANDERSON has sat for her photograph 
more times than any other woman alive, and 
it is more in demand than that of any other 
actress. 

—A Chinese artist, Done Tone, is earning a 
reputation as a portrait painter in Chicago. 

—A wealthy gentleman of Europe was at one 
time so successfully treated by the Baltimore 
oculist Dr. GeorGe W. WIENER, who lately died 


to look 
is pule and 
sant and lady- 


wishing at 






in Denver, Colorado, that he willed tiie doctor 


all his property, leaving bis daughter a pauper; 























she wrote to Dr. Wiener, who at once took 
measures to transfer it, but finding it could be 
done legally only in Europe, he went abroad 
and placed the fortune under her control. 
fe is said that the wife of the late Professor 
HENRY DRAPER loves scicnee, and her husband 
was assisted by her in his work Sir JoHn 
HERSCHEL was by his sister CAROLINE. 
—General Tom Thumb is the smallest knight 


us 





alive; he is a Knight Templar, and he wears a 
regalia which cost more than that of the Prince 
of Wales. 


—Ata recent fair in Washington Mrs. 
ator Dorsey was in attendance at the 
table, arrayed in old gold brocade 
point-lace and diamonds. 
beautiful. 

—A granddaughter of Commodore OLIver 
Hazanp Perry, of Lake Erie fame, and cousin 
of Mrs. AuGust BeLMonrt, lately died at Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, of typhoid fever. Her hus- 
band, Rey. E. Y. Hincks, is one of the newly ap- 
pointed Andover professors. 

—Enzylish artists say that the embroideries of 
Mrs. OLIver WenpDELL Houmes, Jun., exhibited 
in the Des Champs Gallery, Loudon, show mark- 
ed capabilities used in a wrong direction. Mrs, 
HOLMEs has a sister, Miss DIXweLL, whose pen- 
cil is as famous as the other's nee 

—When ex-Senator Spencer marrie!" 
a young actress, May NuNez, called the 
ful Cuban, he used a three 
mond ring for the purpose, 

—In 1818 No. 8 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
was the residence of Dante. WEBSTER. 

— The elder of the adopted sons of Mrs, JEan 
DAVENPORT LANDER, FREDERICK, studying 
for the stage, while the younger, Coax es, is at 
Harvard. 

— President MONROE was the great-grandfather 
of Miss RutH GoUVERNEUR, who is shortly to be 
married to Dr. Wittiam C. Jounson, of Fred- 
erick, Maryland. She has been for some time a 
clerk in the Post-office Department. Her grand- 
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mother was married in the White House in 1820. 
—While g yogis. no leaves for church 
decoration, Rev. Poape A. HaNaForD is sup- 


posed to have pts u blow a poison into her sys- 
tem, and she is now seriously ill 

—Mrs. ANNie Louise Cary RaymMonp 
she shall never sing again before an 

—Dining in London with a disting 
pany invited in honor of her 
LyNDHURST, Mrs. AMorY, of Boston, was asked 
if Mrs. Stowe was black, like the characters of 
her Uncle Tom, that book being the topic of the 
time. 

—Mrs. O. P. MorTON has lately been in Rome, 
to see Mr. FRANKLIN StmMOnNs’s model of a bust 
of her husband, the late Senator from Indiana, 
which, after several of her sugyestions had been 
adopted, she pronounce d perfect as a likeness. 

ANNA DICKINSON, so far from refusing to re- 
enter pul as has been said, is under 
ement to lecture and piay in the West, 
Mrs. CLAkA Erskine CLEMENT WATERS 
lately addressed the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union on the subject of the archi- 
tectural crosses of England 
yr a Violation of the fish laws lately, while 
on a Visit to Maryland, the British Minister, Mr. 
West, was arrested, but released on an order 
from the State Departinent 

Botanical authorities 
zines compliment Mis 


says 
audience, 

uished com- 
relutive, Lord 





lie life, en- 








aud scientific maga- 
s Kate Fursisu, of Bruns- 


wick, Maine, for her botanical discoveries and 
paneneenes. 

—The court photographer in England, Van 
Der Weyps, is an American, and was a colonel 
in the Army of the Potomac. Afterward, going 
to England, he invented an artificial light for 





photography in the 


London fog 
—Thirteen 


thousand barrels of apples have 









been sold this season by Congressman Haze.- 
TINE, of Missouri, who has a ve orchard. 
—Villa Forini, Florence, will be the winter 


residence of Mrs. Marsa, the widow of the late 
Minister Marsu. 

—A Burmese nobleman, San Aun Brag, 
graduated from three American colleges 
lived in this country for twelve years; 
lecturing in the South. 

—One hundred thousand ne ws a year is the 
income of the Chinese Mir auceredited Lo 
France and England, who lives : alenete. and de- 
votes his money to the support of his class in 
the province of Hou-Nan. 


has 
, and has 
he is now 





—Dr. H. D. Scumipt, president of the Patho- 
logical Society, has proved that the bacilli of 
tuberculosis, discovered by Dr. Kocu, of Berlin, 


are only pseudo bacilli, or fatty crystals, of which 
he satisfied himself by subjecting them to the ac- 
tion of boiling ether, in which they disappeared, 
while, had they been true bacilli, they would 
have remained unaffected. 7 

—King ALFonso speaks English, but not so 
fluently as his wife does, naturally. 

—Lvcca and Gerster have been engaged to 
sing at the festivals of the silver wedding of the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, in Janu- 
ary, regardless of expense 

— THURLOW WEED left Ham. TON FisH a link 
of the great chain which Mr. Fisn’s father help- 
ed stretch across the Hudson River in the Reyo- 
lution. 

—So great is the antiquity of the see of Can- 

terbury that LANFRANC, who was its first oceu- 
pant after the Norman Conquest, was also the 
thirty-fourth occupant since its original estab- 
lishment. 
—ROBERT BROWNING, it is said, is something 
of a dandy in appearance, although short and 
rather red-faced, pite of which drawbacks 
both manner and expression have au ineffable 
charm. 

—It is suggested that the lesson of Rosserti’s 
life teaches that poets should live in the open 
air, and much on horseback. Unfortunately, 
Pegasus is the only steed usually at the beck and 
call of this gentry. 

—Mr. JAMES SHEPHERD PrKE, who died sud 
denly at Calais, Maine, not long since, was a man 
of remarkable inte lect, great literary acumen, 
and loveliness of character. He was correspond- 
ent at Washington—when the correspondent was 
nearly the equal of the editor—of the New York 
Tribune, of which he was then one of the propri- 
etors. He afterward became our minister at the 
Hague. He was the author of the publication 
entitled A Prostrate State, which first drew atten. 
tion to affairs in South Carolina after reconstrue- 
tion, and of a remarkable historical study, The 
New Puritan. He was the father of Mrs. ‘Many 
C. Rossins, who has written for some years un- 
der the pseudonym of ‘* Sydney Hyde,” but hug 
lately published with her own name, 
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Tig. 4.—FounDaTION 
roR COIFFURE, 





eut into leaf points 
around the bottom, and 
the points as well as the 
middle of the front and 
the collar are covered 
with soutache embroid- 
ery. 

In Fig. 3 garnet cash- 


mere is combined with 
dark plaid wool. The 
skirt is covered with 


shirred puffs of the 
plaid material, narrow 
at the top and wider 
toward the bottom, 
where there is a border 
of four narrow garnet 
pleatings. A wide gar- 
net searf is draped 
around the skirt, and 
arranged in loops and 
puffs on the back, The 
garnet basque is slash- 
ed around the bottom, 
and has a pleated plas- 
tron of plaid wool. 


Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 

ing.—Figs. 1-6. 

In the coiffure Fig. 1 
part of the front hair 
falls in short curls on 
the forehead, and the 
rest is waved and pinned 
back, while the back 
hair is tied high on the 
crown, and arranged in 
the knot of which a full 
view is given in Fig. 2. 
The hair is divided into 
two large strands ‘of 
equal size and one small- 
er one ; each large strand 
is formed into a loop 
toward the side, and 
curled at the end, and 
the small one is brought 
down for a crossing, and 
likewise curled. When 
the front hair is too thin 
to be becomingly ar- 
ranged, it can be sup- 
plemented by the fri- 
sette shown in Fig. 3, 
which consists of curled 
hair mounted on a hair 
tulle foundation. Fig. 
4 shows a foundation 
which is used for bald 
heads. It consists of 
a frame-work of steel 
bands covered = with 
black silk, which is 
shaped to the head, and 
joined to a hair tulle 
ground. A shell comb 
is fastened in at the 
bottom, and a row of 
points at the top. The 
artificial hair is held by 


Ladies’ House Dresses. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue dress Fig. 1 consists 
of a basque and drapery of 
sapphire blue wool poplin 
over a velvet skirt of the 
same color. The simple skirt 
trimming is composed of one 
narrow and one wider puff, 
the latter shirred for a heading at the up- 
per edge. The drapery is in full graceful 
folds, ornamented with bows of satin rib- 
bon where they are pleated up. The bot- 
tom of the basque is slashed into long 
narrow tabs, which are turned under to 
form loops, and satin ribbon is run under 
the loops. A lace jabot and loops of nar- 


row satin ribbon trim the front. 

Fig. 2 shows a dress of light terra-cotta 
cashmere, braided with darker soutache. 
The kilt skirt is completed by drapery 
consisting of looped back breadths, and 


Fig. 5.—Cotrrvre. 
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Fig. 1.—Cormrvure.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


two sharp points on the front, | 
which have a braided border, | 
and which are pleated up on 
the side where they unite 
with the back drapery. The 
long Jersey-shaped basque is | 


| is brought 


lower half of it is braided 
and looped up; if not, a braid- 
ed switch is pinned on. The 
lower part of the front hair 
back first, and 
pinned over the braid; then 





. 8.—Frisette ror Corr- 
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Fig. 1.—Portix anp Vetiver Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Casnmere Dress witli 


Fias. 1-8.—LADIES’ 


Sovracnr Emprorpery. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 





the latter, and the puffs 
or braids are pinned to 
the tulle ground. Long 
and thick natural hair 
can be dressed as shown 
in Fig. 5. The front 
hair is parted in the 
middle, combed back, 
and added to the back 
hair, which is then di- 
vided into three strands 


and plaited in one long braid. 
The loose end of the braid is 
brought up and looped through 
a loop of hair at the top, and 
secured with thick shell pins. 
The short front hair is curled 
For Fig. 6 
the hair is divided front and 
the front hair is parted 
in the middle, and the back 
hair is tied as high as possible, 
If the back hair is thick, the 


on the forehead. 


back ; 
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Fig. 3.—Prain anp Pram Wooiren Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Psycne Knot 
or Corrrurg, Fig. 1. 





he waved upper hair is 
brought back, and the 
ends of it and the rest 
of the back hair are ar- 
ranged in puffs as shown 
in the illustration. The 
short hair on the fore- 
hcad is curled. 


SCENT BALLS 
AND POMANDERS. 


( y* very ancient date 
are these pretty 
perfume caskets, and 
gentry of the olden time 
had as much pleasure 
in them as do the belles 
of the present in artist- 
ic vinaigrettes. In the 
thirteenth and _ four- 
teenth centuries it was 
deemed an essential to 
a lady in full 
Gentlemen, too, fond of 
sweet and spicy odors, 
availed themselves of 
this custom. “<A scent 
ball,” mentioned as be- 
longing to the daughter 
of an earl, in 1321, is 
described as a “ poume 
all aumbre,” of which, 
doubtless, ambergris 
was a principal ingre- 
dient. Nutmegs set in 
silver and much déco- 
rated with stones and 
pearls were also in re- 
quest. These delicate 
creations for the toilette 
are alluded to as “rare 
and highly prized.” 
Even crowned heads 
did not disdain acquaint- 
ance with the attractive 
trifle. When in 1423 
account was made of 
the valuables of King 
“Henry the Fift,” pro- 
minence was given to 
“a musk ball of gold 
weighing eleven ounces, 
and another of silver- 


sy 99 
gilt, 


dress. 


hardly less pre- 
cious, counting the cost- 
ly ingredients. A little 
later the style that they 
be “worn as a pendant 
to a lady’s girdle” was 
in vogue. Many recipes 
for the compounding of 
these aromatic balls 
were then offered for 
popular favor. Proba- 
bly because less expen- 
sive, oranges were intro- 
dueed as a satisfactory 
substitute, but special 
preparation was de 
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manded ; often dried Seville oranges were stuffed 


with cloves and other pungent spices, and were 
regarded as a preservative against infection. A 
writer of Wolsey’s times describes the cardinal 
“entering a crowded chamber, holding in his 
hand a very fair orange, whereof the meat within 
was taken out, and filled up again with the part 
of a sponge, wherein was vinegar and other con- 
fections against pestilent airs, into the which he 
ominously smelt when passing among the press.” 

In the gilt and silver pomanders perforations 
were made, through which odors from hidden 
spices escaped. We have them in our own day, 
artistic and dainty in appearance, often adorned 
with gems, having chains and rings attached, as 
did “our well-appointed foremothers,” and con- 
taining the very essence of sweet and searching 
odors, pungent perfumes, filling the atmosphere 
with “intangible delight.” 





THE DROP OF WAX. 
BY MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 
1. 

N a close, starless evening, half a century 

ago, a number of people were gathered about 
the doorway of a palace in one of the oldest 
streets of Florence. The Palazzo Adimari was 
as ancient as it was grand, and still bore the 
traces of the stormy centuries which had passed 
over it in its scarred front and blackened and 
broken window lintels. The great gates of the 
central entrance were wide open, and there was 
an air of expectation about everything, but none 
of féte. It was in truth many years since torch- 
es had flamed in the magnificent sconces of rust- 
ed bronze which ran along the facade, or liver- 
ied retainers had lined the wide stone bench- 
es which flanked the grand entrance. Only a 
single dim lamp lit that entrance now, making 
the vast paved court within look all the more 
gloomy. The rapidly gathering crowd, however, 
took no note of these things. Every one was 
grave and silent, and no greetings were ex- 
changed. It was a singular crowd—one in which 
all classes, but notably the poor, were represent- 
ed. Youth and age, splendor and squalor, strength 
and decrepitude, were there side by side. Now 
and then an audible sigh broke the stillness, but 
there was no other sound, until suddenly a tall 
figure entered with an air of haste and agitation 
which attracted all eyes. The new-comer wore 
the garb of a Capuchin monk, but the cowl was 
drawn so far over his head that it was impossi- 
ble to distinguish his featuves. Only the erect- 
ness of his figure, and the bold stride which made 
his garments swing oddly about him as he walk- 
ed, seemed to indicate that he had not long worn 
the monastic habit. Drawing himself up to his 
utmost height, the monk glanced right and left 
through the gathering gloom, until he discovered, 
leaning against the entrance to the grand stair- 
case, a tall, slim youth in faded livery. The boy’s 
eyes were fixed upon the ground, and he stood 
quite motionless, except that now and then, as a 
tear rolled from his lowered eyelids, he raised 
his arm to his face, and brushed his worn sleeve 
across his eyes. The Capuchin was close beside 
him and had seized his arm before he was aware 
of his presence. 

“ Do you not know me, Geppo ?” whispered the 
monk, drawing his cowl still more closely over 
his head as he spoke. 

“Holy Madonna!” said the boy, starting vio- 
lently, but obeying instinctively the touch on his 
arm, and following his interlocutor into the gloom 
of the court. “I know Eccellenza’s voice, but—” 

“Hush!” replied the monk. “Geppo, tell 
me—”’ 

“ Ah, Eccellenza, you know—” 

“T know,” interrupted the monk. “ But, Gep- 

” 

“Oh, signore mio,” said the boy, with a burst 
of tears. “It was anillerrand. She was as one 
of the angels of God, and it was wrong—” 

“Fool!” interrupted the monk, in a fierce, 
smothered whisper. “I too, do I not know that 
it was wrong? But tell me, povero Geppo mio, 
did you give the letter?” 

“T did, Eccellenza.” 

“ You did?” said the monk, dropping his arm 
and recoiling a step or two, as he raised his hands 
to his cowl as if to throw it off for air, then drop- 
ping them again, clasped them over his heart. 
“ You did?” he repeated, in an accent of despair. 

“ But, Eccellenza, you commanded me strictly,” 
said the boy. 

“Speak lower,” answered the monk. “It is 
too true. I did indeed,” he repeated, with a sti- 
fled groan. 

“ But, Eccellenza,” said the boy, approaching 
him, “ Donna Luisa has just given me back the 
letter. I charged her to be faithful, and she 
told me the Signora Contessa was already too ill 
to read it, and the seal was unbroken.” 

“Ah!” said the monk, with an accent of re- 
lief. ‘‘ And the letter ?” 

“ Eccola !” answered the boy, as he placed it in 
his hand, 

“ Enough,” answered the monk, as he thrust it 
into the bosom of his habit. 

“Signor Marchese, take courage,” said the 
boy, gently. But the monk only answered by a 
groan, as he drew the cowl closer about his face 
and shrank further into the gloom. 

The boy still lingered at his side; then, glan- 
cing upward ata light visible in the gallery above 
them, he called his companion’s attention to it 
by a motion of the hand, and returned to his place. 
The monk, left alone, advanced toward the en- 
trance. 

A low sound of chanting in the interior of the 
palace now became audible, and all eyes were 
turned toward the grand staircase. 

“De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine ; 
Domine, exaudi vocem meam,” 


sang the white-robed procession as they slowly 
descended. Borne between them on her bier, her 








lovely face distinctly visible by the tapers’ light, 


was the body of a young girl. Her maiden gar- 
land framed her beautiful figure in its exquisite 
repose. Within that garland she lay, her long 
white robes covering her feet, her fair hair un- 
bound, her folded hands clasping a small crucifix. 
No diviner image of purity and peace was ever 
seen, and simultaneously the whole company fell 
upon their knees. The Countess Adimari was but 
twenty years old, but the tears which the old, the 
poor, and the suffering wept for her that night 
showed that her short life had been spent in lov- 
ing service. As one by one of her household ap- 
proached, and, kneeling, kissed the marble hands 
which held the crucifix, the monk from his 
shadowy retreat watched and wrung his hands. 
But he came no nearer, he did not join in the 
chant which was breathed above her tranquil 
sleep, and only when the very last member of 
the large funeral cortége had left the portal did 
he emerge from the gloom of the court and pass 
out into the dark street. Even then he did not 
follow the pale radiance which, moving slowly on 
between the line of grim, dark palaces, showed 
where she was passing to her rest. While the 
thronging multitude pressed upon the funeral 
train, he turned aside into a narrow street, and 
crossed the Ponte alle Grazie to the southern side 
of the Arno. Standing there, withdrawn into the 
shade, he hastily threw aside the monk’s habit, 
and revealed beneath the figure of a young man 
in fashionable attire. He then rolled up his 
monastic habit, and going forward to the stone 
parapet overhanging the river, seemed about to 
throw it in. Suddenly he paused, arrested, not by 
the fear of being seen, for the dense blackness of 
the night rendered this impossible, but by the 
touch of something concealed in the folds of the 
habit. This was the sealed letter which had been 
given him at the Palazzo Adimari. He hastily 
struck a light, burned the letter to ashes, and 
after a moment’s irresolution resumed the habit, 
and throwing back the cowl from his head, stood 
with folded arms gazing out into the blackness 
of the night. At last he perceived a line of glim- 
mering lights slowly climbing the heights above 
the Barriera San Niccoldé, and turning he follow- 
ed them. Once or twice he stopped to clinch his 
hands in agony, or stretch them up to the dark 
sky above him, but he always resumed his self- 
control again, and pressed steadily forward, keep- 
ing within sight, but always a little detached from, 
the funeral train. To any indifferent observer 
the rift of light formed against the intense black- 


ness of the hill-side by the white-robed figure ly-” 


ing on the bier, the White-clad bearers with their 
tall tapers, the priests with the crucifix, all mov- 
ing upward with a rhythmie smoothness which 
seemed measured to the psalms they chanted as 
they went, would have been a sight of exquisite 
beauty; but the Marchese Avelli was conscious 
of nothing but the anguish at his heart, and 
climbed the heights to the Porte Sante seeing no- 
thing that was beautiful in heaven or earth. 

When at last the church of San Miniato was 
reached, he drew his cowl over his head and 
pressed in among the rest. No one recognized 
him, and so through prayer and chant and as- 
persion he remained kneeling and gazing upon 
the fair and tranquil features which were soon 
to vanish out of sight. Once only he drew near, 
after the body had been removed from the bier 
and placed in the coffin, There was then a si- 
multaneous movement on the part of the grieving 
throng. All pressed nearer for a farewell look, 
and the Capuchin, carefully holding his habit 
about him that it might not disturb the flowers 
which framed the dead, approached likewise. As 
he turned to withdraw he extended his arm, and 
held it for a moment under the tall wax taper 
which burned at the head of the bier—a motion 
which was noticed and remembered long after- 
ward by some of those present. But the majori- 
ty only thought, as did old Annunziata, the count- 
ess’s nurse, who from her station at the foot of 
the coffin had observed it all, and who exclaimed: 
“The holy man is blessing our dear angel. May 
God hear his prayers !” 

Meanwhile the Capuchin once more retired to 
the background, He did not leave San Miniato 
until the brief summer night was over, and saw 
the first rose flush of dawn light up the cold mar- 
ble slab which covered Countess Paulina Adi- 
mari’s last resting-place. Then kneeling and 
pressing his lips to the stone, he departed, still 
clad in his monastic habit. As he slowly de- 
scended the path to the city he glanced more 
than once at his right arm, upon which he bore 
his sole souvenir of the woman he had longed for. 


IL. 

The young Countess Paulina Adimari, the most 
beautiful woman seen in Florence for more than 
a century, had been married, on the day she left 
her convent, to a distant cousin, the head of her 
house, and she had been separated from him on 
the same day, before the wedding festivities were 
over. He was taken to the mad-house, which he 
never left again, and she was left alone in the 
Palazzo Adimari, Though a mere child of six- 
teen, she had borne all the excitements of her 
terrible wedding day with singular firmness, She 
had had a bare acquaintanceship with, and no 
love for, her husband of an hour, so that when 
his long-suspected- madness burst out in an at- 
tempt to stab her at the wedding feast, she had 
not the anguish of disappointed affection to add 
to the horror of the moment. Exquisitely beau- 
tiful and graceful, and guileless and unsuspicious 
as a child—a wife, yet a maiden, a widow, yet 
with a husband who might live until she was old 
and gray—her position was a singularone. Her 
marriage had been arranged by her father, and 
in opposition to her desires, for she had wished 
to take the veil. This she relinquished, only 
stipulating in return that her marriage should be 
deferred a year. Before the year was over, her 
father was in his grave, but he had exacted a 
promise from her that the marriage should take 





place on the day originally fixed. She had no 
near relatives, and was therefore left alone on 
her strange wedding day, without guidance or con- 
trol of any kind. In the world she entered that 
day it was a permissible thing for a married wo- 
man to have a lover, or two or three if she were 
so inclined, All offenses against morality were 
condoned, all Jicense accorded to the young and 
beautiful. But Paulina Adimari passed through 
the temptations which beset her way, as Una 
through the lions, unharmed and untouched. Be- 
lief in her purity became an article of faith with 
many men who had no other faith, and who had 
long ceased to look upon any woman with rever- 
ence. When the Marchese Avelli first saw her he 
loved her, and it had not then occurred to him 
that the vows which bound her to the unfortu- 
nate lunatie at Bonafazio, or any other vows, need 
interpose between them; nor did it occur to him 
that he might obtain a papal dispensation for the 
dissolution of her marriage, and wed her himself. 
Love to him then meant intrigue; virtue was a 
thing to conquer; and the more the conviction 
of Paulina Adimari’s goodness and purity forced 
itself upon him, the more was he bent on con- 
quest. And yet he had never dared openly to 
speak of love to her. He waited from day to 
day, and at last poured out his passion and his 
hopes in a letter. He knew well how to write 
such letters, knew well how to select the moment 
and the messenger for their delivery ; and one 
evening when, after bidding her farewell, ostensi- 
bly for many months, he had observed her cheeks 
pale and her large eyes darken suddenly with 
disappointment, he had persuaded the young foot- 
man Geppo to deliver the letter. 

On his way back to Florence to keep the ap- 
pointment for which he had entreated, he for the 
first time began to doubt whether he would be 
happy if Paulina Adimari returned his love. As- 
suredly she would then cease to be what she was 
—a fair thing apart, above the weaknesses of or- 
dinary mortals, an unsoiled lily. He began to 
wish that he had never tried to win her, and al- 
ready to dread the satiety which many times had 
dimmed for him the pleasure of possession ; and 
as he entered his palace, wondering whether he 
should weary of Paulina Adimari, he was met by 
the news of her death, after an illness of two 
days. Instantly, swift as the pang which pierced 
his heart, came the hope that she might have died 
untainted by even the knowledge of his guilty 
passion, That hope had been fulfilled; but, if 
less wretched, he was not less desolate. 

As, absorbed in these sad recollections, he slow- 
ly descended the hill, he felt a light touch upon 
his arm, and with difficulty extricating himself 
from his reverie, turned and stood still. 

Beside him stood a short, stout woman clad in 
black. A black lace veil covered her head, con- 
fined by two large gold pins, and the elaborate 
gold ear-rings she wore and the double string of 
rough pearls round her neck proclaimed her what 
she was, a nurse in some noble family. 

“Signor Marchese,” she said, gently. 

“Ts it you, Luisa ?” he answered, wearily. 

“Si, Signor Marchese. The Signor Marchese 
knows—” 

“| know that the letter—” 

“Ah, it is true, Signor Marchese. She never 
broke the seal, the dear angel, but often in her 
delirium she prayed for you.” 

“She did?” said the young man, an instanta- 
neous, revivifying change passing over his whole 
person. 

“She did indeed, Signor Marchese. Never a 
word, the blessed angel, that all the world might 
not have heard; but over and over again she 
prayed for you that God might make you”— 
Donna Luisa paused and dropped her voice—“ a 
good religious, a saint.” 

“You are telling the truth? Swear it!” ex- 
claimed the marchese, and lifting a small crucifix 
which hung from Donna Luisa’s girdle, he thrust 
it into her hand, repeating, “ Swear it.” 

Kissing the crucifix, and making the sign of 
the cross with it, Donna Luisa repeated, unhesi- 
tatingly, “I swear it: may God punish me if it 
be not true!” 

The young man threw back his cowl, and sud- 
denly kneeling down, extended his clasped hands 
toward the brightening east. Then rising and 
crossing himself, he said, solemnly, “So help me 
God, J will.” 

The woman stood quietly by his side until, 
rousing himself from his abstraction, he turned 
to her and said, gently, “ Farewell, Luisa. You 
go there to pray ?” 

“Si, Signor Marchese, and to take these roses, 
I that never left her all her life, the dear angel, it 
seems a thousand years until I kneel beside her 

ve.” 

“ Farewell,” he repeated, and taking off his 
watch and chain, he threw the latter over her 
neck, saying, simply, “‘ You loved her.” 

“Oh, Signor Marchese, it is too much!” said 
Luisa, seizing his hand and kissing it. “ Coraggio, 
Signor Marchese. I shall see you again ?” she 
added. 

He shook his head, and saying, “ Pray for me,” 
turned away, and began to descend the path which 
led to the city. Gazing after him, Donna Luisa 
saw his tall figure gliding swiftly downward, 
without a glance to right or left. 

Two days later, at midnight, the same tall fig- 
ure was pacing slowly through the Palazzo degli 
Avelli. 

All the household were asleep, and undisturbed 
and unwatched Lorenzo degli Avelli was taking 
his last farewell of the home of his ancestors. 
He held in his hand a tall silver lamp with hang- 
ing chains, in form such as may still be seen in 
all Florentine households. The Avelli lamp, how- 
ever, was of peculiarly rare workmanship, and a 
gem of art. It had been an heirloom in the fam- 
ily for centuries, standing always upon the desk 
of the reigning Avelli, and was destined to pass 
away from its present owner with his other pos- 
sessions, of which he retained nothing but the 





Capuchin habit in which he had followed Paulina 
Adimari to her rest. 

Day was breaking in the east as he finished his 
inspection, and placing the lamp upon the high 
carved desk where lay his last will and testament, 
he proceeded to read it over with even more inter- 
est than the writers of wills usually feel, for this 
will was destined to go into effect as soon as his 
novitiate was over, and he became, as far as the 
world was concerned, as one of those who are 
not. Still, he would witness, in all probability, 
the execution of his directions, and as he finished 
reading the MS., and took up a pen to sign it, a 
sense of the great sacrifice he was making rushed 
upon his mind for the first time. Dropping the 
pen and leaning back in his chair, he glanced 
round the vast room in which he sat, and out 
into the noble loggia upon which it opened, and 
hesitated. Paulina Adimari had prayed with her 
dying lips that he might be one of the chosen of 
God, a saint; and he in the first rash of despair 
and self-disgust, the first flush of hope and exalta- 
tion at hearing that she had thought of him dur- 
ing her last hours, had resolved to be what she 
had prayed he might be. But now the tempter 
whispered to him, Was it worth while? Might 
not time do its work with him successfully, so 
that he might forget, and launch out once more 
upon the sea of pleasure? He had known satie- 
ty before, more than once, and then the appetite 
for pleasure had come back, and with it the en- 
joyment. The earth, which since her fair body 
had rested in it had seemed to cry to him contin- 
ually, “ Behold in me the appointed home of all 
living” ; the overarching heaven, which since her 
soul had gone beyond the stars had seemed so 
near, so easy of attainment; the voice of God 
calling his soul, which had been so distinctly 
heard—might not all these holy, solemn influ- 
ences ebb away like a receding tide, and leave 
him what he was before, with passions which 
would have but gathered strength from repose ? 
Was it worth while, because one had missed the 
highest earthly good, to throw aside all the rest 
—youth and rank and wealth and such joys as 
life had still to give? Might he not regret his 
aspirations when it was too late? A groan broke 
from his lips as he thus struggled with himself, 
and, rising from his chair, he began to pace about 
the room, until the bell of the neighboring con- 
vent aroused him from his reverie, and picking 
up his hat, he left the palace. 

As he entered the dark damp chapel of the 
convent the monks were filing into their places, 
and a moment afterward the officiating priest as- 
cended the steps of the altar, and the mass began. 
Lorenzo Avelli took no part in the worship, but 
stood where he had entered, leaning against the 
wall, his arms folded and his eyes bent upon the 
ground, until the mass had advanced to the “ Do- 
mine, non sum dignus,” when he fell upon his 
knees. His hesitation was over. Struggles, re- 
grets, agonies, slips, falls, and final conquest were 
before him, but he never faltered in his resolu- 
tion again. 

A week later he left the home of his fathers 
forever, and retired to a Capuchin convent in the 
Lucchese Mountains to pass the period of his no- 
vitiate. His cousin Conte Leonardo degli Avelli 
succeeded to his palace, and to such of his pos- 
sessions as he could not settle upon the convent 
he had entered, and in a few weeks the strange 
fancy of Lorenzo degli Avelli was forgotten. He 
had become as one of those who are not. Sea- 
sons might come and go, blossoms bloom and fall, 
the sun rise and set, the changes and chances of 
the world take their course, but to the monk in 
his narrow cell all this is nothing. He has no 
longer a stake in the manifold chances of life. 

Thirty years later two men were conversing 
together in a convent in the Romagna. The one 
was a tall, handsome youth, whose exquisitely 
soigné person and fashionable point-device cos- 
tume formed the strongest possible contrast to 
his companion—an aged Capuchin, whose worn, 
pale face looked all the paler from the folds of 
the dark cowl he had drawn over his head, and 
whose emaciated hands were mechanically trifling 
with his rosary as he listened. The youth moved 
about restlessly as he spoke, now leaning against 
the iron-barred window, now pacing the room 
from end to end, again halting opposite the monk, 
and with frequent gesticulation pouring out his 
tale. The monk in his turn listened motionless ; 
yet every fold of his habit, every line of his wan 
face, seemed alive with sympathy; and of this 
sympathy the youth seemed to feel secure, for he 
talked on unwearied, never flagging in his pas- 
sionate discourse until the low voice of the Ca- 
puchin interrupted him with, “ Deny yourself, my 
son.” 

“ Father, I never can,” he burst forth—“ nev- 
er. lam no saint, and I have lived in the world 
and for the world. I am not disposed to be a 
monk, and who but a monk would throw happi- 
ness away? And even if I should deny myself 
for her sake, as you say I ought—” He hesitated 
for a moment, and went on: “ You do not know 
what a fierce race we Avellis are, nor what a hold 
the passions have on us.” 

“T know it all,” said the monk. “ All,” he re- 
peated, as the youth turned toward him inquiring- 
ly—‘‘the turmoil of -pleasure, and the wild de- 
light of youth in it, “1e dreariness of satiety, and 
the fierceness of re-awakened appetite, the joy of 
this world’s goods, and the devouring anxiety not 
to be outrun in the race of pleasure—all this, and 
more.” He paused for a moment, and added, in 
a lower and colder voice, “ Did you ever hear of 
Lorenzo degli Avelli?” 

“The wild marquis ?” answered the youth, in- 
differently. “Oh yes, I have heard of him; he 
became a monk half a century ago, I think, and 
died soon after. I am not surprised that he did. 
An Avelli could scarcely bear the. restraint of 
convent life.” 

“Just so,” answered the monk, with a faint 
smile; “and so he died as you say, long ago. But 
you who can not be a monk may still deny your- 
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self for the sake of the woman you love. She 
loves you, you say; she begs you to love her ée- 
cause she loves you. Will you?” 

“Oh, father,” interrupted the youth, impatient- 
ly, “ you can not feel for me.” 

“T loved once,” said the monk, rising, and his 
dark eyes blazed in their cavernous sockets as 
he placed his hand on the young man’s head, re- 
peating, “I loved once, as well as any man could 
love, and never knew and never shall know 
whether I was loved in return, I have outlived 
that anguish, and—” 

“Why—” faltered the youth, and paused. 

“Why did I become a monk ? She died—pure, 
thank God! as she had lived. I had tried to 
tempt her; I had even believed that I should sue- 
ceed ; but when I heard that she was dead, I pray- 
ed for the first time in my life—prayed that the 
letter in which I strove to tempt her might never 
have reached her. It never did; and when I 
heard that her last prayers were for me, I felt 
that my life’s service was a small offering to ren- 
der Almighty God for His mercy toward me. The 
habit which I had put on as a disguise in which 
to enter her house, I wore, instead, to follow her 
to her grave, and when I lie down in mine I shall 
wear it once more, and with it the only souvenir 
of her I once loved. As I stood beside the bier 
on which she slept, encircled by her maiden gar- 
land, I felt that, having sullied her with bas 
thoughts and base desires, I might not take even 
one of the flowers which surrounded her. But a 
drop of wax fell from the taper which burned 
upon the head of the bier upon my habit, and I 
felt I might keep that.” He paused for a mo- 
ment, and touching his companion on the shoul- 
der, said, ‘* Come and see.” 

The youth followed him to an inner cell bare 
of all furniture but a narrow pallet, a crucifix, 
and a coffin supported upon trestles, in which 
lay, carefully folded, a monk’s habit, faded but 
scrupulously clean, save for a drop of wax upon 
the right sleeve. 

“Every brother of the order,” said the monk, 
“keeps his last bed beside his nightly resting- 
place, his last robe within it. Once the sight of 
that robe recalled bitter regrets for the earthly 
happiness I had missed. Now those regrets have 
long ceased to move me. Human love can die, I 
know, but the divine love grows ever stronger, 
and lights the gloom of age and death with radi- 
ant hope. 

“ And now farewell, Lorenzo degli Avelli. May 
God bless you and make you a better man than 
was he whose name you bear! What portion of 
earthly happiness might have béen his, but was 
not, I will pray daily may be yours.” 

“ Father,” said the young man, falling on his 
knees, “I will struggle—I will.” 

“God be praised!” exclaimed the monk, and 
extending his hands in the attitude of benedic- 
tion he blessed him fervently. When, after a 
moment’s silence, Lorenzo degli Avelli raised his 
head, he perceived that Fra Agostino had retired. 





* Patazzo pee Ave.it, Florence, May, 1865. 
“ Count Lorenzo degli Avelli to Fra Agostino: 

“ REVEREND AND BELOVED Fatner,—lIn the midst 
of much haste and the press of affairs attendant 
upon my marriage with the Princess Paulina 
Giovanelli, I nevertheless write to tell you that 
your prayers have been answered, that I have 
resisted temptation, and that I am the’ happiest 
man in the world, After I left you,a year ago, I 
proceeded to Rome, where I had an interview with 
Paulina’s uncle, Cardinal Varisi, who promised to 
interest himself for us. This he has dene so ef- 
fectually that the Holy Father, in consideration 
of all the circumstances— Paulina’s extreme 
youth at the time of her first marriage, the cruel 
coercion to which she was subjected, the age of 
her husband, and his many vices—has annulled 
her marriage with the Duke of Lerici, and left 
her free to contract a new alliance, After I left 
you, reverend father, I saw her no more until I 
went to solicit her hand, some weeks after her 
first marriage was annulled. The wedding is to 
be celebrated to-morrow, and as we hope to spend 
our honey-moon in the Romagna, I shall bring my 
Paulina to St. Rocco to solicit your blessing. I 
am always, reverend father, 

“Your loving and dutiful 
“ LORENZO DEGLI AVELLI.” 


When the young pair some days later drove up 
to the gate of the convent of St. Rocco, it was 
evident that they were expected. The superior and 
two or three of the older brothers were awaiting 
them at the entrance, but Fra Agostino was not 
visible. 

“ Our beloved Fra Agostino is ill,” said the su- 
perior as soon as greetings had been exchanged, 
“but he awaits your coming with anxiety.” 

“We may go to his cell? I know the way,” 
said the young count, springing forward. 

“Not there,” said the superior, gently. “We 
carried him to the chapel this morning, for his 
time is short.” 

And there, on his cross-shaped bed of ashes, 

lay Fra Agostino breathing his last. The young 
bridegroom pressed up to him, knelt down be- 
ide him, and perceived that he wore the habit 
thich was to be his shroud, and there was still 
the drop of wax which had fallen upon his sleeve 
thirty years before. 

‘You know me, Fra Agostino?” he said, ea- 
gerly. “I have brought my Paulina to ask your 
blessing.” 

But there was no answer. The dying monk’s 
laboring breath seemed to come more and more 
faintly as they listened, 

“Our beloved Fra Agostino has received all 
the s»craments, and is going to his rest in peace,” 
said the superior, gently, Then motioning the 
young Countess Avelli to kneel opposite her hus- 
band, he placed himself at the foot of the bed of 
ashes, and said, distinctly, “Fra Agostino, Lo- 
renzo degli Avelli and Paulina his wife entreat 
your blessing.” 





“Fra Agostino, Fra Agostino, bless us before 
you go,” cried the young count, in a voice of 
piercing entreaty. 

For years the voice of supplication had never 
reached Fra Agostino’s ears in vain. Nor did it 
now. He stirred slightly, and opening his dark, 
deep eyes, glanced at the two young people who 
were kneeling beside him; then signing his sup- 
porters to guide his nerveless hands to their bent 
heads, he said, in a loud, clear voice, “ Lorenzo 
and Paulina degli Avelli, may God bless you, and 
keep you from evil!” 

An instant later his worn features settled into 
the repose of death. 

“He was a devout brother of the order—a 
holy man,” said the superior, when, the last 
prayers being over, they emerged from the gloom 
of the chapel into the garden. “ Never were the 
natural evil passions more completely subdued. 
And I have heard,” he continued, “that in his 
youth he was one of the wildest of your race.” 

“Of our race?” said Count Avelli, surprised. 
“I know of but one Avelli who became a monk 
—the wild Marquis Lorenzo, whose name I bear. 
And he died, I believe, more than thirty years 
ago.” 

The superior smiled. ‘“ He died to the world, 
forgotten, it seems, even by those whom he most 
benefited. But the wild Marquis Lorenzo be- 
came in religion Fra Agostino the Cappuccino.” 

“Fra Agostino!” said the count. “ And he 
prayed ‘that that portion of earthly happiness 
which might have been Lorenzo degli Avelli’s, 
but was not, might be mine.’ Oh, Paulina!” 





THE HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 
Iv I should die before you, love, 
I pray you do not keep 
Your woe beyond the first few tears 
The world will have you weep; 
But say, “I make his heaven less 
By moaning thus in dreariness.” 


And plant my violets, white and blue, 
Above my place of rest, 

And tend them with those dear, kind hands 
I have so oft caressed. 

And say, “These flowers were his last will, 

And for his sake I watch them still.” 


And when the spring that I so loved 
Shall flush the land with life, 
I pray you seek my quiet grave, 
But not with tears, sweet wife; 
And if the flowers in bloom shall be, 
Say, “Lo! he sends his love to me.” 





Sunflower and Iris Designs for 
Portiéres. 
See illustration on page 828. 

HESE pretty portiéres, from the South Ken- 

sington Royal School of Art Needle-Work, 
though extremely effective, are quickly worked. 
The material is serge, velveteen, or velvet, and 
may be varied in color to suit the demands of the 
room in which they are to go. The sunflowers 
are partly appliqué-work, and may be entirely so 
if preferred. Leaves in green cloth or flannel of 
different shades; centre of flower in dark brown 
velvet; petals, yellow cloth or satin. They are 
button-holed or chain-stitched on to the founda- 
tion. The series of triple lines or curves on the 
background may be in gold thread, or in dark 
brown silk, or whatever may best suit the ma- 
terial chosen. 

The iris is worked in crewels, with a little silk 
in the flowers. The leaves are the most difficult 
to work, as the long parallel rows of stem stitch 
must lie close together, and be perfectly smootl. 
and even. Applied-work might be here used 
also to advantage, where the worker is not skill- 
ed, or where time is valuable, 





EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A 
PRIMA DONNA. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonpenr. | 


PROPOSE writing a brief sketch of some of 

the noted incidents in the life of one of the 
most remarkable lyric artists of the present gen- 
eration—certainly one of the most versatile and 
talented of the prime donne of the nineteenth 
century, 

Anna Caroline de Lagrange is a Parisian by 
birth. Her first appearance on any stage was 
made at the Hotel Castellane, in her native city, 
in an amateur representation of a now forgotten 
opera by Flotow, called The Duchesse de Guise. 
Her success in this attempt was so marked that 
her mother decided to take her at once to Italy, 
there to study for the lyric stage. Originally a pu- 
pil of Bordogni, she bad the advantage of finding 
herself in Italy at the moment when the era of 
operatic production was in full force. Donizetti 
had not yet ceased to write, and Verdi was at the 
outset of his career, Rossini, Mercadante, Rubini, 
Pasta, were all prodigal of advice and instruction 
to the gifted girl, whose artistic career was des- 
tined to be so long and so remarkable. She made 
her début in Ricci’s opera of Chiaro di Rosen- 
berg, in the town of Varese, with such instanta- 
neous and complete success that every theatre in 
Italy flung wide open its doors to receive the dé- 
butante. She was called upon to create several 
leading rédles in Italy, and amongst others the 
heroine of Verdi's Lombardi. After five years 
of uninterrupted triumphs on the Italian boards, 
she was engaged at the Grand Opera of Vienna, 
at the express request of Meyerbeer. His Pro- 
phéte had just been brought out in Paris with im- 
mense success, and the Viennese manager had 
at once written to Meyerbeer, not only with the 
desire of mounting the opera, but also to re- 
quest of him the favor that he would himself 
lead the orchestra during the first three repre- 





sentations, To this the composer assented, but 
on one condition, namely, that Mile. De Lagrange 
should be engaged for the rdle of Fidés. This 
was no trifling ordeal for the young artiste, since 
Madame Viardot had just impersonated the part 
of the mother of John of Leyden with so much 
tragic force, joined to such remarkable vocal qual- 
ities, that her Fidés has remained forever famous 
in the annals of the Paris opera. Nevertheless 
she acquitted herself marvellously of her difficult 
task 

An odd and amusing incident took place on 
the night of the first representation. The ex- 
citement in Vienna over the new opera was in- 
tense, and the crowd was so great that all the 
lobbies were thronged, and the actresses were 
forced to ascend to their dressing-rooms by means 
of ladders. When Mile. De Lagrange presented 
herself she was refused admission. “ But I am 
the prima donna. I am to sing Fidés to-night,” 
she remonstrated. ‘Come, now, that is a good 
idea ; there have been five women who have got- 
ten into the theatre to-night on the plea that they 
were going to sing Fidés, and I am not going to 
be taken in for the sixth time,” quoth the rough 
guardian. And the prima donna was forced to 
send for the manager to identify her before she 
could be suffered to enter the theatre. She sang 
the réle with all the dramatic power and artistic 
finish that Meyerbeer had predicted, giving it 
over two hundred times in the different cities of 
Germany alone. Her marriage with Count Stanko- 
vitch, a Russian nobleman, took place before the 
close of her Viennese engagement. This mar- 
riage, though one of mutual affection, was far 
from being an altogether happy one. The count 
was addicted to gambling, and squandered his 
wife’s splendid gains in satisfying this prevailing 
and pernicious passion. 

Though a favorite with the court and aristoc- 
racy of Vienna, Madame De Lagrange’s sympa- 
thies were warmly interested in the cause of 
Hungary during the memorable struggle of that 
country for her independence, This sympathy 
gave rise to one of the most noteworthy inci- 
dents of her brilliant career, She has always 
been a great favorite in Hungary, is a member of 
the Conservatoire at Pesth, and has received the 
honorary title of “ Queen of the Tziganes,” which 
shadowy royalty is fully acknowledged by the 
musical organizations of the race. After the war 
she gave at Pesth a concert for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the officers of the Hun- 
garian army that had been slain in the conflict. 
The theatre in which the concert took place 
stands in the centre of a large and beautiful gar- 
den. On emerging from the theatre after the 
performance Madame De Lagrange found this 
garden thronged with ladies and with little chil- 
dren, all in deep mourning, and waiting to receive 
her. These were the widows and orphans for 
whose benefit she had just been exercising her 
talent. Some fell upon their knees before her 
and kissed her hands, others offered her bouquets 
of immortelles, and from the whole crowd there 
came up the ery, not shouted, but murmured, of 
“Long live Lagrange!” A vast throng, esti- 
mated at over ten thousand persons, attended 
her to the railway station the next day, headed by 
the orchestra of the Tziganes, who thus honored 
the departure of their queen. 

For a more romantic and even more singular 
episode I must go back to the earlier portion of 
her career, when, still Mile. De Lagrange, she 
sang at Pavia in the now forgotten opera of Na- 
buco, by Verdi. The character of the heroine af- 
fords remarkable opportunities for a display of 
dramatic power, and the young prima donna, then 
but little more than a débutante, both as vocalist 
and as actress achieved a brilliant triumph. Her 
success drew down upon her the jealous enmity 
of the former prima donna of the troupe, an 
Italian by birth, who vowed vengeance on her 
gifted rival. Pavia was then as now a city of 
students. Amongst these young men was one 
who had devoted himself especially to the study 
of chemistry and botany. This youth the wily 
Italian contrived to captivate, and to induce him 
to become the instrument of her revenge. The 
night of Mile. De Lagrange’s benefit arrived. The 
house was thronged with a crowded and enthusi- 
astic audience. Flowers in profusion were flung, 
after the Italian fashion, at the feet of the young 
singer. Amongst the bouquets was one of small 
dimensions, but of exceeding beauty, being en- 
tirely composed of the rarest exotics. This bou- 
quet Mile. De Lagrange picked up herself, and 
bore from the stage amidst the applause of the 
audience. Arrived in her dressing-room, her 
maid, struck with the beauty of the flowers, took 
the bouquet eagerly from her mistress’s hands, 
and raised it to her face to inhale its perfume. 
She was instantly seized with a deadly sickness, 
became insensible, and her life was only saved by 
prompt medical assistance. The bouquet, on be- 
ing examined, was found to be charged with a 
subtle poison. It was placed in the hands of the 
police, and the affair was duly investigated; but 
the student who had prepared the bouquet to grat- 
ify the envy and malice of his mistress chanced 
to be the only child of very wealthy parents, and 
the matter was hushed up by dint of a liberal 
expenditure of money. 

Such are a few of the prominent incidents in 
a career whose artistic triumphs have awakened 
the enthusiasm of the public in nearly all the 
leading cities of the civilized world. At Buenos 
Ayres Madame De Lagrange gave $6000 to found 
a ward in the French hospital, which room now 
bears her name. For this generous action the 
French colony in that city awarded to her a gold 
medal, with a suitable inscription. At Monte- 
video she was presented likewise with a gold 
medal and with a diadem of diamonds. At Kio 
de Janeiro she received a third gold medal, and 
the decoratidn for good deeds founded by the 
present Empress of Brazil. Her bust in marble 
ornaments the main room of the Conservatoire 
at Madrid, in which city she sang for seven con- 








secutive seasons. In New York she was present- 
ed with a gold wreath, which she wore in Norma 
as long as she remained upon the stage, and in 
Boston she was offered a brooch representing an 
eagle in diamonds. Four years ago she made 
her last appearance on the Parisian boards, sing- 
ing the soprano part in the famous quartette from 
Rigoletto. The occasion was a benefit given to her 
pupil Mile. Litta. She appeared simply shrouded 
in a black cloak, with no attempt at costume. 
But the grand style and finished vocalization of 
the accomplished prima donna aroused a perfect 
whirlwind of enthusiasm in the audience, and the 
quartette was rapturously encored, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constance W.—Miss Frances Power Cobbe is an 
English lady of fine culture and lofty thought. We 
can not give you a list of her works, 

Marir. 

Ox.p Svunsoriser.—Both short and trained dresses 
are worn at full-dress entertainments. All gifts, no 
matter how “small or trifling,” should be acknow- 
ledged. Dress sleeves are very close fitting, and those 
of velvet are quite plain, with a cuff of lace turned 
back upon them, and sometimes with pleating below 
the arm. Large hats and small bonnets are equally 
popular for dress occasions for young ladies. The 
Jersey-shaped basque without pleats, or a short Breton 
basque with square battlemented edges, will be a suit- 
able design for a blue cloth basque to wear with black 
silk skirts. Laced shoes are not more used than but- 
toned shoes, but either will answer. 

Latta Rooku.—A long close cloak with square 
sleeves fs excellent for evening wear, and when made 
of the fashionable Persian cloth will be suitable for a 
day wrap also. 

Autumy.—The lavender cashmere basque you eug- 
gest, also the gray braided suit, the embroidered black 
cashmere, silver jewelry, gold ear-rings, and watch 
chain, are appropriate only for the very lightest mourn- 
ing; but as you do not say for whom you wear mourn- 
ing, nor how long you have worn it, it is impossible 
to advise you about the propriety of wearing the arti- 
cles just mentioned, and the same is true of the velvet 
skirts, damaesé polonaises, etc. 

Litz A.—Get black satin de Lyon for a waist with 
your skirt to wear under the plush coat. Women of 
thirty-five years do wear Jerseys. 

Letitta.—A dark velvet fur-trimmed snit, and a 
cloth suit, or else one of embroidered cashmere, a 
terra-cotta or electric blue silk and brocade dress, and 
one of black ottoman silk, would be four excellent 
dresses for a trousseau. It is customary at evening 
weddings, no matter how few are present, for the gen- 
tlemen to wear evening dress. The parents receive 
the guests. 

CiereyMan’s Wire.—You will find hints about the 
dresees for your winter outfit in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 42, Vol. XV. Felt bonnets are in 
favor again, and will answer when neatly trimmed 
with velvet for most of the occasions you mention. 
As you can do your own millinery, you might make 
one of the small capotes of velvet or of the material 
of your best suit, and have the feathers you speak of 
dyed to match it, or in some pretty contrasting color, 
The imitation laces to which you object are now used 
as frills for the neck and wrists by ladies who have 
money to buy real lace if they choose. 

O.p Sussortser.—The last article on gentlemen's 
fashions was published in the spring, and that on win- 
ter styles for gentlemen will be found in Bazar No. 49, 
Vol. XV. 

Littie Auntiz.—Moet girls of fourteen years look 
well in simply made dresses with a round skirt reach- 
ing nearly to the ankles, a draped apron over-skirt, 
and a basque of plain postilion shape, with single 
breast or with a Breton vest. 

E.ien.—Do not inclose a postage stamp to a friend 
who will have to answer your inquiries, but only to 
business people when the reply will be to your inter- 
est or advantage. 

Buianour.—If a woman finds ‘t necessary to post- 
pone her marriage to the man to whom she is engaged, 
she should certainly tell him the reason why. If she 
can not, her mother or her family physician should. 
It would be eminently improper for her to correspond 
with other gentlemen during her engagement. If the 
young couple are to board, it is not necessary to fur- 
nish the household linen until it is needed, but the 
bride should save a small sum of money for that pur- 
pose, and pay for it herself. 

8. L.G.—If Mr. and Mrs, Ransom invite you to a par- 
ty to meet any one, you must accept or decline on a 
sheet of note-paper, not on acard. If you are invited 
to a wedding or a reception, and do not wish to attend, 
send your card, without any “‘ regrets” pencilled on it 
(that is vulgar), in an envelope, addressed to the lady 
who has asked you. You can inclose it in another en- 
velope if you wish. A gentleman would inclose his 
card exactly as a lady would, and, if living at a dis- 
tance, send by mail. 

B. C.—Your brown gros grain will look best made 
up with velvet of the same shade, instead of embroid- 
ery. Get enough velvet of plain color, or else get otto- 
man silk with velvet balis, lozenges, or feather pat- 
tern, for a basque, and side trimmings and borders for 
your silk skirts. 

Norma.—A black velvet basque, short, and slashed 
on the edge, will answer with both your black and 
green silk skirts. Hoops and long bustles are not 
worn by fashionably dressed women. Moiré silks are 
still worn by those who have them, but very few new 
ones are being bought. 

Mrs. J. L. A.—You can not have a better pattern for 
your simple flannel dress than that with the Russian 
pelisse, marked No. 3299, illustrated in Bazar No, 36, 
Vol. XV. 

H. BE. H.—Get tan-colored or dark green cloth for a 
pelisse with cape for a clouk for your daughter nine 
years of age. Trim with velvet, or Astrakhan cloth, 


We do not give addresses in this column. 








or with braid. 

Jennie J.—It is not the custom for a bride’s white 
brocade to be made shor* and the veil omitted. You 
can certainly make the innovation if yon choose, but 
the veil of tulle can be bought for $10, and the train 
will not add greatly to the cost of your dress. 

Eoonomist.—Make a kilt skirt and apron or sash 
over-skirt of your plaid silk to wear with a short 
slashed basque of cashmere or cloth, either brown or 
dark red. Do not use this plaid for the basque, and 
be sure to kilt the skirt, even though you have to 
make scanter drapery of the plaid, or to have the over- 
skirt like the basque. The green silk can be made up 
as a puffed and frilled skirt to wear under a polonaise 
or pelisse of cashmere or of velveteen of a darker 
shade. 





“ALDERNEY.” 
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“ ALDERNEY.” 
See illustration on double page. 


RT lovers will be charmed with this fine re- 
£ production of Alfred Alais’s exquisite en- 
graving of the admirable picture by Edwin Doug- 
las, the young Landseer of our times, which has 
won the applause of the critical public. The 
mantle of the great animal painter seems to have 
fallen indeed upon the Scotch artist; in more 
than one instance a picture from his pencil has 
been mistaken for a production of Landseer’s, 
and not to the latter’s discredit; and he gives 
promise of filling, in a measure at least, the place 
left vacant by his great predecessor. 

Born at Edinburgh in 1848, Edwin Douglas re- 
sided in his native city until 1872, pursuing his 
art studies in the school of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, where, in 1865, he exhibited his first 
picture, “A Yeoman’s Charger,” followed by 
“The Deer Path,” “ Ready to Start,” “ Willie and 
his Pets,” “ The Showman’s Girl,” “‘ The Doctor’s 
Pony,” etc. In 1872 he went up to London, where 
he has since lived. Among his later pictures ex- 
hibited in the London Royal Academy are “ The 
Bather’s Attendant,” “The Highland Hearth,” 
“ Crossing the Loch,” “ Hailing the Ferry,” “ Oc- 
tober Shooting,” “The Maiden all Forlorn,” 
“ Milkmaids and Marguerites,” with many others 
in the same style. He particularly excels in the 
painting of cows, which are his favorite subject, 
and in which he is scarcely excelled even by Land- 
seer. “Alderney” is an exquisite specimen of 
his style, and is worthy of preservation for its 
artistic beauty. 





Ladies’ Winter Walking Suits.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See iilustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Watkine Sort with Peuissr. This 
stylish suit for the street has a cloth pelisse of 
the new shade called larch green, and a skirt of 
silk of the same shade, brocaded with small 
rings. The lower part of the skirt has large 
double box pleats separated by wide spaces fall- 
ing over a pleating of satin at the foot; the up- 
per part of the front is in small pleats at the top 
that afterward form a puff of the wide double 
box pleats below, while the parts concealed by 
the pelisse are left quite plain. The cloth pelisse 
is of one of the new shapes that are shorter be- 
hind than in front, and has long side tabs trimmed 
with applied velvet round spots edged with nar- 
row soutache. At the upper part of the skirt in 
the back are pleatings of the brocaded silk, The 
sides are lengthened in basque shape, and trimmed 
with the velvet appliqué spots, and similar trim- 
mings are on the coat collar and cuffs. An in- 
side plastron and standing collar of velvet, with 
inner velvet cuffs, completes the pelisse. Black 
felt hat, with a band and loops of black velvet, a 
buckle of Rhine crystals, and a bunch of cocks’ 
plumes. Patent-leather shoes with Rhine crys- 
tal buckles. 

Fig. 2.—Ctora Surr with Peverie. This 
graceful suit is of light tan-colored cloth, border- 
ed with dark embroidery on a velvet ground, with 
the needle-work done in wool, and edged with 
fringe. The foundation skirt bas a narrow pleat- 
ing at the foot, with a wider pleated flounce above 
it, and above this is an ample drapery of many 
full graceful curves, edged on the front with the 
rich garniture. The short basque has a lace ja- 
bot in front. The pelerine cape opens widely in 
front, clings closely on the shoulders, and is caught 
up behind by three pleats to rest above the tour- 
nure just at the waist line. It is edged with 
embroidery, and fastened by a silver agrafe. 
Dark felt hat with velvet bows and shaded os- 
trich plumes. 





DECORATIVE TILE-PAINTING. 


f ee are very much used now for decoration, 
and even in their simplest form, when taste- 
fully arranged, add greatly to the picturesqueness 
ofa room. Fire-places and hearths may be made 
very quaint and interesting by the addition of 
tiles placed either solidly or to simulate a border. 
They may also be inserted in the wainscoting as 
a dado, or around windows and doors and over 
mantel-pieces. 

These need not necessarily be elaborate, nor is 
any great amount of artistic knowledge required 
to produce some very attractive results. To be- 
gin with, for instance, pretty tiles may be made 
with designs in outline traced from some of the 
many appropriate patterns to be found in back 
numbers of Harper's Bazar and elsewhere. Of 
course, with some knowledge of the principles 
of color and their management, added to an ac- 
quaintance with the rudiments of drawing, much 
more can be“accomplished, and one need not be 
restricted to outline and monochrome. Fruit, 
flowers, birds, landscapes, and animals’ heads, as 
well as figures, are painted on tiles with good ef- 
fect. Experience will come with practice when 
once the method of working is well understood, 
for which purpose the following careful directions 
are given: 

In the first place, the china to be painted must 
be of the very best quality, and should have no 
spots or other imperfections upon the surface, 
and must of course be what is known as hard 
porcelain. The materials necessary for an outfit 
are, first, the vitrifiable colors, the La Croix man- 
ufacture being considered the best, and those al- 
ready prepared in tubes much preferable to the 
powder. The following list includes all that are 
needed: Blanc fixe; jaune 4 méler; jaune jon- 
quille; jaune d'ivoire; jaune orangé; carmin 
foncé, No. 3; rouge capucine; rouge chair, No. 
2; brun rouge riche; violet d’or foncé ; violet de 
fer; pourpre riche; bleu riche; bleu ciel; bleu 
outremer riche; vert pomme; vert No, 6, brun; 
vert No, 5, pré; brun jaune; brun No. 4, foneé ; 
gris noir; gris perle, No. 6; noir d'ivoire. A 
nice assortment of small medium brushes is in- 





dispensable—camel’s-hair will be best; also two 
or three different-sized blenders; two palette 
knives, one of ivory and one of steel; a smal! 
bottle of oil of cloves or lavender; also one of oil 
of turpentine. Be well provided also with plenty 
of alcohol and spirits of turpentine. A nice pal- 
ette of porcelain completes the outfit, which is 
not very expensive, as the whole cost is from $8 
to $12. 

The first thing—and a very important one—is to 
understand the qualities of your different colors ; 
and it must be remembered that many change 
greatly in firing, so that a very useful plan is to 
take a plate or tile, and measuring it off into little 
square departments, fill each with a separate tint 
till you have a sample of all your tubes. Then 
have this fired, and keep it by you as a reference 
in painting: it will be found a great assistance. 
Now prepare your plate or tile to work on, which 
is done by rubbing the surface with turpentine 
or alcohol, which must be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly. Next trace or sketch the design chosen, 
using lead-pencil, not too soft, if you are only 
sketching. If, however, you have not sufficient 
knowledge of drawing for sketching, you must 
trace your subject, which is done in the following 
manner: Place a piece of transparent paper over 
the design to be copied, and follow all the out- 
lines carefully with a sharp pencil. Then turn 
over your paper, and scribble, so to speak, with 
your pencil, all over the back of the drawing. 
Then place this in its proper position on the tile 
to be painted, leaving the dark side down, and 
carefully go over all the lines with a fine wooden 
point made for that purpose. A hard pencil may 
be used. This will leave a delicate outline of 
your design on the plate. In preparing to paint, 
have all the colors you are to use laid out on the 
palette; these should be made a little thinner 
with turpentine, and, when laying them on, a little 
of the oil of turpentine may be used. 

It is impossible to give any but general direc- 
tions for painting with enamel colors, _«. course 
everything depends upon the subject chosen, the 
colors used for painting flowers being not always 
the same necessary for figure-painting. One 
thing to be remembered is that the colors are to 
be laid on as simply as possible, and that one part 
must not be painted over twice till perfectly dry. 
For a medium some prefer oil of lavender, some 
oil of cloves, while others say that turpentine is 
the best, as it dries more quickly ; this, however, 
is a matter of choice, as all are good. If the col- 
ors are too thick when first taken from the tubes, 
they may be rubbed down with the palette-knife, 
and be careful to use one of ivory with all colors 
containing iron, 

Colors, when mixed on the palette, must be 
rubbed together well with the knife before using, 
and when applying them see that very little oil is 
on your brush, as too much of any medium will 
injure the painting when it is fired, causing bli: 
ters and inequalities of color. Care must be 
taken not to mix colors not intended for that pur- 
pose ; therefore the relative qualities of the differ- 
ent colors should be well understood. M. Lacroix 
has given us a complete and elaborate treatise on 
this subject, but for those to whom this excellent 
work is inaccessible a short summary will be 
given. 

First, colors without iron are the whites, blues, 
and gold-colors ; secondly, containing a small por- 
tion of iron are greens and yellows; thirdly, 
iron forms the base of reds, browns, most grays, 
iron violei, brown - yellows, blacks, and ochres. 
The blues are mostly made from cobalt, which 
when mixed with iron gives grays; therefore 
great care must be taken when using it with 
flesh tints. Ivory yellow, which contains iron, 
should be used with caution, especially when 
mixed with red. It is best to use iron colors 
with iron colors when mixing; also those without 
iron can safely be used together. Black should 
be used, when painted thinly, with a little blue, 
as alone it is apt to come off or rub after firing. 

As these directions are only for beginners, it is 
better not to attempt too much, as at best the re- 
sult would only be to confuse; therefore, in con- 
clusion, a few simple lists of colors only will be 
given which may be safely used in painting flow- 
ers, fruit, ete. The palette to be set for flower- 
painting may include—blanc fixe; blanc chinois ; 
jaune orangé ; jaune jonquille ; jaune 4 méler ; car- 
min No. 3, foneé ; rouge capucine ; rouge orangé ; 
brun rouge riche; rouge chair, No. 2; pourpre 
riche; violet d’or; bleu riche; bleu ciel azur; vert 
pomme ; vert No. 5, pré; vert No. 6, brun; vert 
No. 7, noir; gris noir. 

Now, for painting white flowers, remember that 
the white china itself is to be left for the lights, 
as the white paint is only used for little touches 
and spots, for shadows a little gris noir and bleu 
riche. For red flowers the local tints may be 
made either with rouge orangé, brun rouge riche, 
or rouge capucine. A rich purple flower may be 
made with violet d’or and pourpre riche. For 
pink flowers use carmin No.3; for yellow, jaune 
jonquille or jaune 4 méler, with vert brun for 
shadows, and sepia in half-tints. 

In painting leaves and grasses use vert No. 5 
pré, with vert brun, and little vert noir for the 
darkest accents. In painting a sky use bleu ciel 
for the local washes; then, if there are clouds, 
they should be made by wiping with a cloth 
their exact shape, and using the surface of the 
china for the white tones, and shading with gray, 
where necessary, made of gris noir and bleu ciel. 
For trunks of trees may be used brun foneé, mak- 
ing lights of gray. Water may be painted with 
vert pomme and bleu ciel. Try to paint with 
firm crisp touches when not washing in, and be 
sure that one part is dry before commencing on 
that adjacent. Any mistake or blotch can be 
erased by a rag wet with turpentine, which will 
entirely remove the color. In painting borders 
it is better to mix some balsam of copaiba with 
the oil and color, so that it will not dry too quick- 
ly before the tone is blended. Some colors also 
need more oil than others; for example, blue and 





carmine. The exact quantity of oil necessary with 
each color can only be determined by practice. 

Brushes should be carefully washed in alcohol 
to remove all turpentine from them, and should be 
constantly cleaned off while working. For those 
who have never used color in any form, a simple 
design painted in sepia, blue, or red, with broad 
flat tones, is a good beginning. 

When your painting is finished and ready, it 
must be sent to some one who understands fir- 
ing ; and remember that if in any part the color is 
defective or rubbed off, the fault may be repaired, 
the spot repainted, and the whole fired again with- 
out any injury—rather perhaps improved—for 
the enamel is all the finer for repeated firing. 














MOTHER GOOSE QUADRILLES. 


OOKING carelesssly over some music while in 

4 the city, we found a little paper-covered book 
of nursery rhymes set to music. It was brought 
home to please the children, never thinking what 
pleasure children of a larger growth would find 
in it. From glancing over it carelessly came a 
more careful reading, until the half-shadowy plans 
that first came to us grew more and more defi- 
nite. How charming for an evening’s entertain- 
ment! So, thanks to this casual purchase, we 
had the most delightful evening of the season, 
which we procee’ to describe for the good of 
others, 

As an ordinary quadrille, eight persons ara 
sufficient ; but it is prettier to double the set, 
making sixteen altogether—far more so than mak- 
ing two set from the same number. We chose 
children from ten to fourteen for the sides, the 
rest being ladies and gentlemen. Those who have 
not seen the quadrille can form no idea how much 
the children add in every way. They are bora 
actors, and their fresh young voices add a charm 
to the nursery jingle; besides, what child doesn’t 
love “Sing a song of sixpence,” or pity from the 
bottom of its little heart the woes that befell 
Jack and Jill? 

No scenery is needed ; there are only the dress- 
es to prepare, and the rehearsing; and we all 
know that is just as good, and more real fun with 
its mistakes and possible flirtations, than the final 
affair itself. 

L. each lady select her own character and 
costume; then vary in the “ides by blonde 
taking the part chosen b a brunette in one of 
the first couples. This only makes four different 
characters chosen, *>ut the variation of dress from 
blonde to brunette, and -runette to blonde, pre- 
vents any sameness. If preferred, different cos- 
tumes can be chosen by all, but it requires more 
care and trouble to keep them distinct, so that 
one will not be mistaken for the other. Mistress 
Mary, Little Bo-Peep, the fine lady who went to 
Banbury Cross, the Milkmaid, Jill, the Queen, and 
last but not least, dear old Mother Goose herself, 
are sufficient from which + choose. Mistress 
Mary may have a dress of lawn or some thin ma- 
terial, covered with flower. either singly or in 
bunches, the skirt perfectly plain and gathered 
into a waist very short, and low or square neck, 
the sleeves slightly puffed at the shoulder, but 
fitting the arm below the elbow quite closely. 
An embroidered kerchief of fine muslin covers 
her neck, and, crossing in front, is tucked into 
her belt; around it should be sewn the tiny white 
metal bells that children often wear on a ribbon 
as a bracelet. A sun hat of coarse straw or tar- 
latan, trimmed with a wreath of flowers and tied 
under the chin, with a strip of tulle that passes 
across the hat crown, and around her neck a 
string of fanc, -hells, A more fancy costume 
was of light pink ‘awn draped as an over-skirt 
over a lithi bluc; the bells were sewn at about 
two inches apart around the bottom of the pink, 
the sleeves came to the elbow, long flesh-color 
silk mitts covering the arms; a. heart-shaped 
waist nearly covered with the kerchief. In both 
costumes a tiny watering-pot was suspended at 
one side from the belt. 

The lady who took Little Bo-Peep was a very 
decided brunette, and the bright, gay costume, so 
effective on her, would have made one with less 
dash and spirit a perfect fright. The under- 
skirt was of Turkey red, without a suggestion of 
flounce ur fold; both waist and over-skirt were 
of black cotton goods, in which large red roses 
ran riot, the former sharply pointed in front and 
squarely at the back, three or four tiny brass 
bells sewn on the edge of the square. The heart- 
shaped neck was filled in with a high standing 
frill of the material. The over-skirt was only 
several widths of the material, its lower edge cut 
in points, and the upper sewed to the waist, then 
bunched into a pouf on either side, and a slight 
one at the back. A black straw poke, with bows 
of red ribbon tied under the chin, and a shep- 
herd’s crook, completed the costume. 

Ride a Cock-Horse has really only a suggestion 
to aid one. A riding costume would be entirely 
out of the question. Besides, she was a fine lady, 
and they always have all «5 their command. So 
we adapted a Kate Greenaway figure, and made it 
as pretty as we could. Over a petticoat of black 
velvet a light blue brocade was arranged; the 
waist was short, and low in the neck; sleeves 
finished at the elbow with a little frill. There 
was no front breadth in the over-skirt, and it 
hung perfectly plain, covering the velvet petti- 
coat both back and sides. A lace fichu cross- 
ed in front, and tied at the back in a large bow. 
The quaint little straw was bent to the head at 
the sides by the lace scarf that passed over the 
top and tied under the chin; three ostrich tips 
were jauntily arranged at one side of the crown. 
A tiny silver-mounted riding-whip carried at one 
side gave a more decided character to the fair 
lady. 

Betty the Milkmaid had an under-skirt of plain 
red satteen, over which was bunched at sides 
and back an over-skirt of rose-bud chintz; the 
bodice was pointed sharply both front and back, 





lacing in the former over a white waist, For a 
child of ten or twelve one of the long yoke aprons 
can be used, only allowing the sleeves and part 
above the bodice to be seen. A Tam o’ Shanter 
cap is quite an addition, and in view, but out of 
the way, a milking stool and pail, both very small, 
should be arranged. 

Mother Goose~much as we love her, one is 
sufficient, and the character should be taken by 
one of the older ones. There are two ways of 
representing it, one much more fanciful than the 
other. For the plainer one have a dress of some 
dark blue stuff high-necked and long-sleeved, over 
which is worn a long cloak of dark red thrown 
back from the front so as to show the dress, 
Both broom and hat are the same for either suit ; 
for the former, tie securely around one end of a 
short broom-handle a bunch of twigs and sticks. 
Clever fingers can easily shape the hat, which 
must be rather broad in the brim, with crown 
higher and more tapering than fashion ever 
thought of dictating. The more fanciful costume 
had a skirt of black, over which was jauntily 
draped in poufs an over-dress vu figured red, 
either chintz or satteen. The high pointed waist 
had long close-fitting sleeves, and was finished at 
both neck and wrists with frills of the stuff, while 
to relieve it just the merest line of white was vis- 
ible against the skin. 

Most of the gentlemen adopted the Bunthorne 
and Grosvenor suits in Patience—one of dark 
blue, the other of brown velvet, with the inevi- 
table sunflower, made of flannel and pinned on. 

A lady’s loose velvet sacque, belted in, and fin- 
ished with a large collar and cuffs of lace, knee- 
breeches of velvet, a hat of the same, with long 
plume at one side, and shoes with silver buckles, 
made a quaint and artistic dress, Equally effect- 
ive was a dark blue cloth, the coat long-tailed, 
and two rows of brass buttons down the front; 
the ruffled shirt front and frills at the wrist were 
of the daintiest material. The curled locks were 
surmounted by a high hat, the band around which, 
fully four inches wide, fastened at onc side by a 
buckle, was. put on that the effect of _ taper- 
ing crown was given. 

If you have double parlors, arrange the audi- 
ence in the one least adapted to the performance ; 
the actors can then form in the hall, marching 
into their own room to the piano music. They 
must stand in pairs in line, first couples taking 
first and second places ; first sides, the third and 
fourth ; then the other sices, fifth and sixth; the 
remaining couples the seventh and eighth posi- 
tions. First couple lead in, the rest following as 
placed in line, all singing : 

“ Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
Silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row.” 

The step is the Grosvenor one in Patience, and 
you continue the singing and march until all are 
in, and the first couples opposite their places, 
which they take. The rest continue until the 
first sides drop off, then the other sides, and last- 
ly the remaining couples, If all are in their 
places and the rhyme is unfinished, continue the 
singing, but not the dancing. We substituted 
“Mistress Mary” for “Mary, Mary,” and liked 
the change ever so much. Jack and Jill is the 
first figure, and it is merely walked through, with- 
out any regular step. All singing, the double 
first and third couples advance and meet in the 
centre on “Jack and Jill went up the hill,” re- 
turning on “ To fetch a pail of water”; the other 
twodines give time to advance again, pass through, 
and change places; to the centre once more on 
“ Goosey, goosey, gander,” going back on “ Whith- 
er dost thou wander,” the rest of the ditty being 
sung while again advancing, passing through, and 
back to the original places. Omitting the cat and 
fiddle, advance, turn the opposite partner, and to 
your places again while singing “Little Jack 
Horner.” The double sides go through the fig- 
ures in the same manner. 

The second commences with “Baa, baa, black 
sheep.” It is a pretty, easy little figure, merely 
turning corners, those between the corners turn- 
ing each other while the two lines are being sung. 
For the rest, the gentlemen of the first and third 
couples go out, leaving the ladies in their own 
places ; each gentleman advances to the opposite 
lady while all are singing, “ Where are you going 
to, my pretty maid ?” being slow enough for them 
to return. The ladies now go over to the gentle- 
men during “I’m going a-milking, sir,” returning 
on “she said”; the third line by the gentlemen 
just as the first was done. The ladies taking the 
fourth line do not go so far as in the second line, 
taking the time for making the most coquettish 
little courtesy they can, at the same time holding 
up their skirts slightly on either side. This figure 
should be as animated as possible; it is full of 
life, and will not only allow, but must have, as 
much grace and abandon as can be given it. Re- 
peating “ Baa, baa, black sheep,” the sides now 
take the figure. 

The third one, which is “Little Bo-Peep,” is 
much more complicated, and needs more practice 
than any of the others. The step, too, is entirely 
different. Stand in such a position that the right 
knee shall be directly back of the left, and vice 
versa ; now, in changing from one to the other, 
take a step or two on whichever foot it may be, 
the body yielding to this swaying peculiar motion. 
The sides keep their places, but the first and third 
couples advance, the opposite partners forming a 
line that faces the side. This should be done 
while singing the verse once. There should now 
be four lines in the centre of the room, the two 
sides, which have their original positions, and the 
two new combinations formed from the first and 
third, which stand each facing one of the sides, 
and with their backs to each other. All dance 
while the first half of the verse is sung. During 
the second half the middle lines pass to the op- 
posite places, passing through not singly and 
facing each other, but in couples and sideways. 
Repeat the figure, and the passing through this 
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time brings all around to their own places again. 
When the sides form, the lines are formed the 
other way, facing the first and third couples. 
Avoid a jumping step through this figure. It is 
very pretty and graceful when once caught, the 
motion of the body being very similar to that of 
Grosvenor in Patience—an easy swaying one from 
side to side. Do not be discouraged if it does 
not come at first; the music will soon aid you in 
catching it. 

Instead of the music given for the next figure, 
“Sing a song of sixpence,” substitute that in the 
Mother Goose melodies for children. It is not 
only livelier, but the music is better adapted to 
the words. The step is very quick, almost a run- 
ning one. While the first line is being sung, one 
couple of the first passes over to the opposite one ; 
at the same time the other one of the third passes 
over to the remaining couple of the first; they 
now stand two and two opposite, leaving a vacant 
place, not opposite, but diagonally across. At 
the commencement of the second line the lady 
takes the left hand of the gentleman who passed 
across, thus giving him two ladies, and leaving 
the other gentleman alone; on the same quick 
step, and while the third line is given, the three 
must dance backward to the opposite place, the 
gentleman following directly in front of the oth- 
er one; the third line takes them across again, 
this time the three going forward, and the one 
gentleman backward. The lady is left with her 
own partner, those who are out dancing back- 
ward to their places while singing the last line, 
Sing the verse a second time, commencing “ Oh, 
sing a song,” etc., the gentlemen of both the first 
and third couples who did not go out on the first 
line before pass over this time, taking the oppo- 
site lady, obliging the gentleman who had both 
the first time to dance alone and after them 
through the figure. The sides now take it in 
just the same way the first did. There should be 
no pause at all between the first and second sing- 
ing of the verses; the “king” of the fourth line 
should run into the “Oh” of the first, prolonging 
the “Oh” slightly, so as to gain a little time before 
commencing dancing again. 

“ Ride a cock-horse” comes next in order. Go- 
ing back to the ordinary step, the couples of both 
the first and third advance and change places on 
the first two lines; to the centre and back again 
on the last two. Singing “ Mistress Mary, quite 
contrary,” and changing to the Grosvenor step, 
all the couples advance toward the centre, return- 
ing on the second line, again advancing on the 
third, and back again to their places for the 
fourth. The first and third couples are now in 
opposite places, and to get back to their own, go 
through the figure again, finishing with “ Mistress 
Mary” as before. The sides now take it, repeat- 
ing it all in order to return to their own positions. 
Each time all meet in the centre on “ Mistress 
Mary” the joined hands of every couple should 
be raised as high as can be gracefully done, low- 
ering them when retreating on the other two 
lines. 

“ Mistress Mary” not only introduces but closes 
the figures of these pretty quadrilles. Taking 
the Grosvenor step, the first couples dance around 
the room, falling into linc the one behind the 
other; the first sides follow in the same way. 
By this time the other sides can join, and lastly 
the third couples; wind the line as much as pos- 
sible, not having it straight, and continue sing- 
ing until the leaders are at the far end of the 
room, and facing the audience; raising their 
hands, the other couples pass through, taking 
places one after another, until the ladies are on 
one side, gentlemen on the other, just as it is in 
the old-fashioned Virginia Reel. Should the line 
be formed before the verse is finished, continue 
singing until it is, but remaining in the same 
position ; then 1 e gentlemen, bowing very low to 
the opposite ladies, sing, “ Pretty maids all ina 
row”; the ladies now give it, courtesying most pro- 
foundly at the same time. Singing the verse once 
more, all march into the hall, the first couple 
leading, and others falling into their places just 
as they did when entering. 

It is just as well to arrange in the beginning 
for dancing it twice, for its novelty, and the cos- 
tumes, so fanciful and pretty, take with every one. 
Introduce between them music, both vocal and 
instrumental, or reading and recitation. 





HOME ILIFE IN SOUTH 
FLORIDA. 


N the great counties of Monroe and Dade, 

Manatee and Brevard, forming the southern 
portion of the peninsula of Florida, and extend- 
ing from north to south over nearly four degrees 
of latitude, the daily life of the few widely scat- 
tered settlers is as foreign to that led in other 
portions of the South as though it belonged to 
another people. The most striking point of dif- 
ference is in the absence of a negro element, for 
here a colored person is as much of a rarity as 
in a remote New England village. Outside of 
Key West negroes are neither wanted nor toler- 
ated in these southern counties, and the necessity 
of performing all their own labor, out-of-doors 
and in, has produced in this section of country.a 
class of men and women whose self-reliance and 
independence is in marked contrast to that of the 
majority of Southerners. 

A decidedly foreign element is also introduced 
by the exigencies of their sole business, which is 
that of raising and exporting beef cattle to Cuba. 
Hence their medium of exchange is Spanish mon- 
ey, and instead of dollars, one hears of and sees 
onzas, half and quarter onzas, and many silver 
coins of minor denominations. Then, too, many 
Spanish words have crept into their vocabulary, 
and Havana is the city of which they hear most 
frequently, and the one which those of the young- 
er generation most ardently desire to visit. 

At the intersection of the four counties named 
lies the great mysterious lake Okeechobee, south 





of which to the coast stretch the impenetrable 
and unexplored fastnesses of the Everglades. To 
the west of the Everglades, in the big Cypress 
Swamp, and to the north of these, over the vast 
prairies that extend from coast to coast, are the 
ranges where hundreds of thousands of cattle 
roam, in company with deer, wolves, bears, pan- 
thers, and other wild animals. This prairie re- 
gion is intersected by the great river Kissimmee, 
which, rising near the head-waters of the St. 
John’s, flows southerly, through a wide-spread 
area of swamp and inundated lands, into Lake 
Okeechobee. Along its course through these 
lonely swamps are occasional islands of higher 
land, rich soil, and hard-wood timber, known as 
“hummocks,” and it is on these that the few set- 
tlers have built their log cabins and established 
their homes. 

Along the entire length of the Kissimmee Riv- 
er, 125 miles as the crow flies, and nearly 300 i 
actual distance to be travelled, on account of its 
marvellous crookedness, there are but six houses 
to be seen, until, when within fifty miles of Okee- 
chobee by water, or twenty by land, the settle- 
ment of “Shake Rag,” containing in itself as many 
families as are to be found on all the river above, 
is reached. Shake Rag is only a vear old, and 
occupies the last pine hummock, or strip of pine 
woods, on the east bank of the river, all below it 
being a dreary wilderness of swamps, occupied 
only by Indians and wild beasts. Opposite Shake 
Rag is Fort Bassinger, founded during the Semi- 
nole war, and the oldest settlement on the river. 
The term “fort” is a misnomer, and was applied 
to every temporary encampment of troops around 
which a stockade was erected. At present Fort 
Bassinger is the home of John Pierce, a large 
cattle owner, and consists of a log: clling-house 
with its accompanying out-buildings, and a little 
log store, which is the centre of trade for both 
whites and Indians from the country for fifty 
miles around. Here the whites, “ cow-hunters,” 
as they are called, collect on a Sunday, riding in 
over many weary miles of prairie from their dis- 
tant and lonely log shanties, to exchange gossip, 
make their weekly purchases of flour, bacon, 
sugar, coffee, or tobacco, a pair of boots or a flan- 
nel shirt, a bex of cartridges, or maybe a few 
yards of bright calico for the wife, or her who 
occupies that positio: at home. The store re- 
ceives supplies ot goods by the little stern-wheel- 
ed steamer Gertrude, that looks like a big dry- 
goods box set on a scow, and which tries to make 
a monthly trading trip down the river from 
Kissimmee City. Its arrival and departure, the 
departure and return of the men who drive the 
herds or “ bunches” of cattle to Punta Rassa, a 
hundred miles away, for shipment to Cuba, and 
an occasional tiger (panther) hunt, organized on 
a grand scale when the ravages of these savage 
animals among the cattle become unbearable, 
form the sole breaks in the monotony of life at 
Fort Bassinger. 

From this settlement Shake Rag, though only 
across the river, is five miles away, and only to 
be reached by ferrying in a scow across the main 
channel of the river, and wading waist-deep for « 
mile or so beyond. Five miles to the southward 
lives the nearest neighbor on that side of the 
river, and he is the last settler on the river, as 
south of him there is no more hummock land. 

Life at Fort Bassinger begins at daylight or 
before, when the shrill voice of the mistress of 
the house calling from the women’s room, divid- 
ed by a thin partition from that occupied by the 
men, arouses the latter, and scatters them on their 
round of morning duties. The main house is a 
low log structure containing but two large rooms, 
one of which is devoted to the inmates of either 
sex. Along the front of the house runs a broad 
piazza, which is the family sitting-room, wash- 
room, and general gathering-place. The house is 
raised on blocks a couple of feet from the ground ; 
its walls are of round logs, only notched sufficient- 
ly at the ends to hold them in place, and having 
between them spaces large enough to thrust a 
hand through. These admit light and air, and 
do away with the necessity for windows. There 
is no chimney nor fire-place in this house, all 
cooking being done in a small detaehed kitchen 
at one end, beyond which, in another detached 
building, is the dining-room. 

The morning duties of the men and boys are 
to feed the cattle, groom the horses, fetch wood 
and water, and make ready for the day’s work, 
while the women light the fire, milk the cows, and 
prepare breakfast. This meal, like all others, is 
an immovable and unchanging feast. It is al- 
ways eaten at sunrise, and the table always bears 
the same dishes—coffee, boiled pork or fried |. 
con (distinguished from all other animal food by 
the generic term “ meat’’), a dish of boiled collard 
or mustard greens, hominy, and corn-bread. In 
addition, this family enjovs two luxuries that we 
found nowhere else in South Florida, namely, 
milk and butter; for although cattle are plenty, 
the arts of milking them and of making butter 
from the milk are generally unknown. At Fort 
Bassinger, however, butter is made every Monday; 
but as salt in butter is an abomination to South- 
erners, and ice an unknown luxury, by the middle 
of the week it has become rancid—though this 
seems to make no difference to the hearty appe- 
tites of those who gather about the Bassinger ta- 
ble. An occasional variety is added in the shape 
of venison or wild turkey (the only fresh meat 
known), a string of fish from the river, or a pan 
of soda biscuits when the steamer happens to 
bring a sack of flour. Meagre as this bill of fare 
seems to Northern housekeepers, it exhibits a 
wonderful variety for South Florida, where in 
most houses the best that can be afforded is salt 
pork, greens, hominy, corn-bread, and café noir 
sweetened with molasses. 

After breakfast the men depart, going their 
several ways on horseback across the prairies in 
search of cattle or game, sometimes not return- 
ing for days; and the women spin, weave cloth, 
and cut and make the garments for the family. 





All laundry-work is done at the river-bank, be- 
side an open-air fire, and clothes are hung to dry 
upon lengths of grape-vine, which, stretching from 
tree to tree, serve as lines. While performing 
these duties at the river-side, the women keep a 
close watch over the children who play about, 
and warn them away from the water’s edge, as 
alligators—and huge ones at that—abound, and 
to them nothing is more palatable than tender 
human flesh. 

The most distinctive features of this Southern 
home are those to be seen at night, after the la- 
bors of the day are over. As there are no lights 
io the house, and no arrangements for fires, a 
fire is built in the open air a few yards in front 
of the house, and about it the family gathers. 
It is the business of the two youngest boys of 
the family to collect light-wood knots and sticks 
of pitch-pine, and to light this fire shortly after 
sunset. After supper the older men light their 
pipes and gather about it, while the young men, 
hav:..g cared for their horses, bring from the crib 
a measure of shelled corn,and in a steel mill, 
which resembles a large coffee-mill, grind it into 
hominy and meal for the next day’s use. Once 
through the mill for hominy and twice for meal 
is the rule; and tedious, back-aching work this 
same grinding is, as we know from experience. 
This being done, and the house-work also ac- 
complished, the young men and women join the 
group at the fire,and then ensues the only hour 
of recreation of all the hard-working day. As 
no books or papers ever penetrate this remote 
section, conversation is limited to subjects of im- 
mediate local interest, interspersed with occasion- 
al stories told by the elders. By eight o’clock 
one of the men fetches « tin wash-basin full of 
water and a piece of soap, and resuming his seat, 
proceeds to wash his feet. When he has finish- 
ed he hands the basin to his nearest neighbor, 
who in turn fills it with water, and goes through 
the same operation. Thus the basin is passed 
from one to another, until all, men, women, and 
children, have washed their feet, and thus pre- 
pared for bed. This is a custom almost univer- 
sal amongst the agricultural population of Flori- 
da, and, where adopted, is considered to be of the 
utmost importance. Tooth-brushes are an un- 
known luxury, but .2et-washing is indispensable. 
By nine o’clock the fire has died out, the house- 
hold is asleep, and the stillness of the night is 
only broken by the uneasy movements of a bunch 
of corralled cattle, the screech of an owl, or the 
hoarse bellowings of alligators. 


KIT: A MEMORY.* 


By JAMES PAYN, 





Avtuor or “ From Exrir,” “Unner One Roor,” 
“Water's Worn,” “ Won—not Woorp,” 
**Wuat He Cost Her,” ero. 





CHAPTER XLVILI. 
ADVISERS. 

Tuere is something in the jargon of the law, 
independent of its subtleties and pretenses, its jug- 
gling and delays, which is peculiarly offensive to 
the man of culture. Its prolixities and repeti- 
tions, the purpose of which he knows, whatever ex- 
cuses may be made for them, is at bottom greed, 
disgust him. Its rank undergrowth of verbiage 
excites his scorn, but also exhales a certain un- 
wholesomeness, like the matted mangroves of the 
tropics. His walk of life is apart from such 
things, and he shuns them, with contempt, in- 
deed, but also with a certain sense of fear. He 
has an exaggerated notion of the power of the 
law for harm, even in the case of an innocent 
man. 

Under any circumstances, therefore, the receipt 
of a subpeena would have perturbed Mark Med- 
way exceedingly ; but, as the matter stood, to find 
himself retained, as it were, on the other side, 
against his beloved friend, and he in peril of 
what was dearer to him than life itself, drove him 
to the verge of distraction. As soon as he un- 
derstood the full nature of the calamity that had 
befallen him a special messenger was dispatched 
for both the Doctor and Mr. Penrhyn, with a few 
lines from Mrs. Medway (for Mark was quite un- 
equal to composing concise statement) to tell 
them what had occurred and to entreat their 
presence. They had both, as we know, been at 
The Knoll already that day, but Mrs. Medway was 
well assured they would not hesitate to obey her 
summons. Indeed, in the Doctor’s case, since he 
was to leave for London the next morning, it was 
essential that he should know what had happen- 
ed before his departure. 

It was far into the night, however, before the 
wheels of the Mogadion fly which the pair had 
chartered between them gladdened the anxious 
ears of the family at The Knoll. The Doctor had 
been out when the messenger had called, and Mr. 
Penrhyn had had to wait for him at The Dove- 
cote for hours. Even when he came they had 
had some talk together, the result of which was 
that they had paid a visit to Mr. Tennant, the 
lawyer, on their way. It was characteristic of 
the two men that in a time of trouble such as 
they knew this would be to their friends at The 
Knoll their mutual antagonism was forgotten. 
Their only thought was how to mitigate the com- 
mon calamity, though, as it happened, they took 
different views as to how it was to be met. Kind, 
easy-going Mr. Penrhyn, who accepted in rather 
a broad sense the Scriptural view that the crimi- 
nal law was for evil-doers of the baser class, and 
not for the annoyance of educated and well-born 
persons, was for shirking the disagreeableness of 
the situation, while the Doctor, who had a more 
robust sense of justice, was for taking the bull 
by the horns, and their difference of opinion had 
suggested their call upon the attorney, who had 
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strengthened the one in his view of the matter by 
his approval, and the other by his opposition. 

“How good and kind this is of you!” eried 
Mark, holding his hands out to both of them, 
that to the Rector with especial warmth, in silent 
confession of having misjudged him. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Mr. Penrhyn; “a friend 
should show himself friendly, or what is the good 
of him »” 

“ As for me,” said the Doctor, “I am used to 
night work, and, putting scrrow for sickness, I 
look upon this as a professional visit. A sub- 
pena is no doubt a troublesome complaint, and 
rather catching, but you mustn’t all look as if the 
plague had broken out.” 

Indeed, the appearance of Mrs. Medway and 
her daughter, as well as of Mark himself, was 
most deplorable. The two former had evidently 
been weeping bitterly, while there was something 
in Mark’s face which to the Doctor’s eye was 
much more significant of ill than tears. What 
was also symptomatic of Mark’s condition was his 
feverish impatience. 


” 


Though ordinarily phleg- 
matic and averse to motion, he now paced the 
room as a ship captain walks his deck, nor 
throughout the discussion that ensued, though he 
took part in it by fits and starts, did he once take 
a seat like the rest. Whenever there was a 
pause he could be heard muttering to himself, 
“ There to testify the truth and give evidence ac- 
cording to your knowledge,” as though it were a 
spell. 

“ After all,” said the Doctor, when the matter 
had been talked over in that earnest but desultory 
style which belongs to feeling rather than logie, 
“it can not be difficult for a man like you, Mark, 
to tell the truth.” 

“The truth!” echoed Mark, impatiently. “TI 
have nothing to tell. They know that I have no- 
thing. It is a trap to catch poor Kit; and thev 
have set me to do it. Then the horror of it! 
Even to appear to be against dear Kit! I can 
never do it.” 

“If I were you I shouldn't attempt to do it,” 
said the Rector, disdainfully. 

‘But how is Mark to help it, my dear Mr, Pen- 
rhyn ?” inquired Mrs. Medway. 

“Merely by paying forfeit. What does the 
thing say?” (Thus he spoke of the missive of his 
lady the Queen.) ‘“ Here it is: ‘And this you, or 
any of you’ (why not every of you, by-the-bye, like 
the other rubbish ?), ‘are not to omit, under the 
penalty of one hundred pounds, to be levied on 
the goods and chattels, lands and tenements, of 
such of you as shall fail therein.’ Well, let them 
levy. Take yourself out of the jurisdiction of the 
court”’—a phrase that the Rector had had suggest- 
ed to him, one may conclude, by somebody else— 
“and don’t come back to it till it’s all over. What 
is a hundred pounds to you in comparison with all 
this worry and annoyance ?” 

For an instant Mark’s face lit up with joy, but 
the next moment all was dark again. 

“But would that be good for Kit?” he mur- 
mured. 

“The point is, what is your duty 2?” observed 
the Doctor, dryly. 

“One may be an honest man, and yet not Mar- 
cus Junius Brutus,” observed the Rector. 

Mark stood still, and gazed from one to the oth- 
er in distressful doubt. The allusion to his elas- 
sical namesake, it was evident, had been thrown 
away upon him. 

“What I asked you,” he said, reproachfully, 
“was what will be best for Kit 2?” 

“T answer,” replied the Doctor, “to do your 
duty. Do you think it will help Kit with the jury 
to hear that a witness for the prosecution has 
fled the country? They will think—and naturally 
think—that his evidence was the most important 
and the most damaging of all.” 

“ The question is,” observed the Rector, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ what Mark has to say about the matter.” 

“T have nothing to say,” said Mark, vehement- 
ly; “nothing, that is, but what is to Kit’s credit. 
How dare they summon me to speak against 
dear Kit? I could speak for him, and never be 
weary of it; but against him! What can I have 
to say?” 

The women sobbed, “‘ What, indeed ?” but the 
two men sat silent. 

“Tt is a matter for your own decision, Mark,” 
said the Doctor, presently; “ but if you know no- 
thing to Kit’s disadvantage in this matter, it is 
clear your evidence can not hurt him, whereas to 
shrink from your duty would expose you to very 
grave reflections.” 

“Expose me!” interrupted the young man, 
scornfully. ‘“ How can you talk of me, with Kit 
standing yonder in the felon’s dock ?” and with 
a trembling hand he pointed before him into va- 
cancy, as though he beheld him there. 

“Then I will say what I have already said,’ 
continued the Doctor, earnestly—“ that your ab- 
sence will prejudice the public mind against him.” 

“ Against him! against him!’ echoed Mark, re- 
suming his feverish walk ; ‘to appear in the wit- 
ness-box against him—think of that!” 

It might well be imagined that in Mark’s con- 
dition of mind all logical persuasion would have 
been without effect, but this was not so. When 
the torrent of his feelings had subsided a little, 
the arguments which had been thrown into it, as 
it were, and been apparently carried away, showed 
their grim heads above the stream. Upon the 
whole, he judged the last advice—namely, to obey 
the subpcna—to be the better of the two, though 
perhaps if he had known how much the consider- 
ation of his own (Mark’s) reputation had weighed 
with the Doetor in giving it, he would have been 
of the contrary opinion. It weighed also with 
Mr. Penrhyn, we may be sure; but his own more 
sympathetic temperament appreciated more fully 
what Mark would suffer in the public ordeal. 
Nor had this escaped the Doctor, to whose pro- 
fessional eye, indeed, Mark’s state of mind was 
very far from satisfactory. He would not have 
been so urgent, perhaps, for his young friend’s 
sticking to his guns but that he saw daylight 
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ahead—and out of darkness. If Mark should break down, either 
physically or mentally—a contingency he confidently expected—he 
had a panacea in store for all their troubles. A subpoena is a very 


serious thing; but it is overridden by a medical certificate. 


aa =>  —— 


CHAPTER XLVIIIL 
MARK’S DIFFICULTY. 

Dr. Meave had a large heart, and it had a corner in it for Chris- 
topher Garston and his perilous case, notwithstanding that, as we 
know, he had no high opinion of his morals ; but charity began at 
home with him, as with most of us, and in the troubles that ensued 
his main care was for Mark Medway, lest, under pressure of them, 
his brain should give way and he should follow in his father’s 
steps. 

It is with Mark, and not with Kit, that we also ourselves are 
mainly concerned. 

Prison life has its attractions—for the outsider—no doubt; but 
one day of it is as a thousand. No slight part of the offender's 
doom is the iron monotony of his existence ; it is as mechanical as 
that of the caged bullfinch who draws water at the word of com- 
mand, but, alas! does not sing. We talk of equality of punish- 
ment, but it is probable that during this terrible time no murderer 
in Newgate Jail suffered worse than Christopher Garston. Every 
day he saw his sister in the glass room; no other friendly face 
could he be induced to see. The stone walls that surrounded 
him were not stiffer nor stronger than the pride within 
him. It might be, he grimly said, that in a week’s time 
he would be cut off from all human society; and he 
prepared to go into training for that contingency. 
As to his guilt or innocence, he never alluded to 
the subject to Trenna at all; that was a mat- 
ter, he said, for his attorney. This silence, of 
course, was dreadfully significant, but the 
attorney talked to her with a certain 
frankness (which, however, always 
stopped short of candor), and had 
hopes. The circumstances were 
“most unfortunate,” he said, in 
some respects, but, after all, the 
possession of the diamond had 
never been brought home to his 
client. 

At her own request she also 
saw her brother’s leading coun- 
sel. In speech he was more 
reticent than the gentleman re- 
presenting “ the lower branch 
of the profession,” but so ten- 
der and pitiful in his manner 
that she gathered from him 
at once, if not the worst, at 
least that Kit was standing 
in extreme peril. 

At her lodgings, in Lud- 
gate Hill, there was from 
the date of her arrival to 
the day of the trial but 
one other visitor, and he 
only admitted after re- 
peated solicitations, name- 
ly, Dr. Meade. 

She received him with 
a formality that almost 
amounted. to antago- 
nism ; but he understood 
what underlay it. 

“Tam come here nei- 
ther to pity nor condole 
with you, Trenna,” he said, 
“but simply to ask one 
question: What can I do 
for you?” 

Her lips moved once or 
twice before she could re- 
ply, then answered, “ No- 
thing, nothing,” in a tone 
of one past hope as well as 
help. 

“T never saw Trenna look 
so beautiful as.on that occa- 
sion,” the Doctor used to say, 
“but it was the beauty of a 
face in sculpture, One might 
fancy it keeping watch over a 
tomb.” She said, indeed, but lit- 
tle, but her face and manner had 
more significance than any words. 
He spoke to her of the family at The 
Knoll, and how greatly they desired 
to be with her. 

“Not now, not now,’ 
“ Hereafter—perhaps.” 

Wherefrom he gathered, and gathered 
rightly, that if Kit should be acquitted, things 
might be with her once more as of old, but if 
otherwise, she was steadily determined to cast 
in her lot with him as far as might be, and to be as 
dead to what had once been life as he must needs be. 

Then he told her, as he felt bound to do, that Mark 
had been subpeenaed for the prosecution. 

Her face turned deadly pale; she drew a long breath that seem- 
ed to give her intense pain, and murmured something he could 
not catch, 

“There is, I need not say, no help for it, Trenna; but Mark is 
in despair; he has nothing, of course, to say against Kit; he has 
no conception why he has been summoned ; but the idea of it— 
the horror of even seeming to take part against him—” 

“T understand,” she said, and closed her eyes and bowed her 
head. It was evidently the worst of news to her. 

“Does this come upon you with surprise, dear Trenna ?” he in- 
quired, gently. 

“Not on me.” Mr. Burton, her brother’s attorney, had, it seemed, 
led her to expect so much. “But Kit, poor Kit! Oh, can nothing 
be done, Doctor ?” 

He knew what she meant as though she had expressed it in 
every detail. 

“Mr. Penrhyn and the rest of us have looked at it from all 
points of view,” he answered, gravely. “We wish to act for the 
best, you may be sure,” 

“ Kit will not think so,” was her unexpected rejoinder. “Oh, 
Doctor, this is what he feared!” 

“So I concluded, my poor girl,” replied the other, gently.“ But, 
on the other hand, is it not the lesser of two evils—I mean that 
Mark should come? Would not his absence be thought worse of 
than any evidence he must needs give ?” 

“That is Mr. Burton’s view.” 

“ And surely he must know best, Trenna.” 


> she replied. 
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“Kit does not think so. Oh, Doctor, how can I tell him?” 
She pushed the masses of black hair from her forehead, and rock- 
ed herself to and fro, murmuring, “ Bad news—bad news.” 

Even to the Doctor, used as he was to scenes of sorro# and 
despair, it was a terrible interview. 

Presently she put out both hands, as if to thrust him from her. 
“ Leave me, leave me,” she moaned. 

“No, dear Trenna; not like that,” he pleaded. ‘ Remember 
the old times. You have friends still who love you dearly, and 
will love you still, whatever happens. For the first time I told my 
poor lad to-day, who has been at the point of death, what—what 
had taken place. He is the shadow of his former self, and can 
hardly move or speak ; yet he tried to rise, and whispered, ‘I must 
go to Trenna;’ then, when I told him that was impossible, he bade 
me tell you, with his dear love, that he knew all.” 

“Did he say that?” she cried, clasping her trembling hands. 
“Tid he say that ?” 

“He did, indeed.” 

The expression of her face amazed him: it was that of passion- 
ate thankfulness, and was to him altogether inexplicable. 

“Tell him—tell him,” she went on, ‘that I wish him all that he 


deserves. No more he needs to have.” 





































“BAD NEWS—BAD NEWS!” 


“You must tell him that yourself,” said the Doctor, smiling: 
“he wants a tonic.” 

She shook her head. “TI shall never see him more,” she said ; 
“never—never.” And with a movement of her hand toward the 
door, so earnest and imploring that he could not but obey it, she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Leaving his address with the landlady, a solid, demure Scotch- 
woman, in case of need, the Doctor returned to his son. Frank 
listened to his account of his late interview with rapt attention. 

“Father,” he said, “I am sorry to have brought you so far for 
my sake; but I can not return to Mogadion till this is over.” 

“Do you mean the trial, Frank ?” 

“rx” 

The Doctor paced the room, his brow knitted; not with disap- 
pointment, but in thought. The reflection that his son would 
suffer from anxiety if removed from town, more than he would 
benefit from change, no: doubt crossed his mind; but he was a 
man of too large sympathies to think only of his own flesh and 
blood, 

“You are right,” he said; “when all is over Trenna may feel 
differently toward her old friends. We must give the poor girl 
another chance.” 








Then he wrote to Mrs. Medway, telling her what had passed, and 
the determination he had arrived at to stay with his son. “At 
the same time,” he added, “should your dear Mark give you cause 
for anxiety, a telegram from you will bring me to The Knoll at 
once. My own impression is that things had better take their 
course. But in case of any unlooked-for excitement manifesting 
itself which would suggest mischief as regards his coming to town, 
I should have no hesitation, from what I know of him, in placing 
on it my professional veto.” 

This was so broad a hint that in case of need Mrs. Medway 
could hardly fail to take it; yet she made no sign. - Receiving no 
answer to his letter, and feeling some disquiet, the Doctor wrote 
again. Then Mrs. Medway replied. 

“Mark has shown no ‘ excitement,’ nor given us any such cause 
for anxiety as to induce me to take the course you so thoughtfully 
suggested. I did not write to you because I was in doubt what to 
say. Of course it would have been a comfort to us if you had 
been here, but not being so, I can not say there was need to 
send for you. He has been very silent, and more solitary in his 
habits than usual. Of course the thing is on his mind—I fear, 
indeed, it is never absent from it—but he never speaks of it, 
and has forbidden us to do so, He passes hours alone in his 
study, with poor Trenna’s bird, and when he joins us brings 
it into the room with him, He likes to hear it chatter about 
Tren and Kit. 

“To-day, however, it distressed him sadly. We were all 
at breakfast together, Maud and I making conversation 

about something or another, from which, as you may 
guess, our hearts were far away, when the bird be- 
gan to croak of its old master: ‘Fie, fie, Kit,’ it 
said; ‘Tut, tut, tut, tut, tut; Kit’s a pretty fel- 
low! Poor Tren! Poor Tren!’ 
“Really it was as though a human bein 
had been complaining of him. You shout 
have seen poor Mark’s face; or, rather, I 
am glad you did not see it. I thought 
he would have killed the poor thing. 
At last Maud snatched up a shawl 
and threw it over the cage, which, 
as usual, reduced its tenant to si- 
lence. Since then Mark has not 
asked for the bird,and we have put 
it out of his sight and hearing. 
“We are all coming up to 
town on Saturday, to the Roden 
Hotel. How many in party we 
shall be, on our return, Heaven 
knows. Mark counts confi- 
dently on Kit and Trenna; 
and as to the latter, even in 
case of the worst, no doubt 
it will be so. For where 
else is she to go? My heart 
bleeds for her almost as 
much as for poor Kit. How 
infinitely heavier is her 
cross to bear than mine! 
And yet I tremble for 
my own poor boy. What 
an ordeal is before him! 
That he would give his life 
to save his friend I am well 
convinced; but can he 
save him? Mr. Penrhyn 
and all the neighbors 
hereabouts seem to think 
that things will go hard 
with him. Remember, 
Doctor, he had no mo- 
ther, and a father such as 
he would have been better 
without. God help us all! 
When you come to see us 
at the hotel, do not hint a 
word about the medical cer- 
tificate: Mark’s mind is set 
upon going into court.” 
This letter disturbed the 
Doctor even worse than the 
writer’s silence had done— 
which, indeed, its last sentence 
explained. Mrs. Medway had 
evidently communicated his pro- 
position to her son, and had been 
forbidden to accept it. 
On the Saturday the party from 
The Knoll arrived in town, and on 
the next day the Doctor dined with 
them. Mark ate nothing, spoke very 
little, and that with evident effort, and 
looked deadly pale. He had had no 
communication of any sort from the at- 
torneys for the prosecution, and seemed 
to expect none, “1 have nothing to say,” 
he said; “they know I have nothing to say. 
It was a subpoena at random.” 
As he seemed to have persuaded himself of 
this, the Doctor made no attempt to argue the 
question, though his own opinion was quite different. 
There was some talk about his son, to whom the whole 
party had paid a visit that morning at the Doctor's lodg- 
ings, to which he had been removed; but with Mark ‘and his 
mother the coming event of the morrow threw its shadow on every- 
thing, and monopolized their thoughts, while Maud’s heart was too 
full for speech. To see Frank again in life, though with so little 
of it, had been the cause of intense thankfulness to her; but in 
view of what is hanging over Kit and Trenna she would have felt 
it wicked to rejoice. She had written to the latter a most moving 
letter, entreating her to receive her; but on calling at her lodgings 
with her mother they had been denied. Mark, it was understood, 
though he did not speak of it, had made a like appeal to Kit in vain. 

Late on Sunday night, however, long after the Doctor had taken 
his leave, a note was left for Mark which threw him into the ut- 
most agitation. Its contents were but a couple of lines written in 
a well-known hand. 

“ Remember: I once saved you from a living tomb. Burn this 
at once.” 

The deduction was obvious enough. By the memory of what he 
had done for him in boyhood, Kit adjured him to do him the like 
service now. But how was he to effect it? In the affairs of the 
world Mark was a child, and of legal matters he knew nothing. 
Why had not Kit explained to him what he wished him to do? 
Why had he declined to speak with him, and at this last moment 
sent him a riddle? He lay awake all night thinking of its solu- 
tion, yet it was a riddle that almost any one could have guessed 
but Mark himself. The difficulty in his case was an initial one, and 
lay in the form in which he himself put the question: “ How am I 
to save this innocent man?” 

[to BR CONTINUED.) 
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We have spoken of the gorgeous stuffs 
worn by medizval Europeans. For these they 
were largely indebted to the Saracens, pur- 
chasing the goods from them, and learning 
from them how to produce like stuffs in Eu- 
rope. In architecture, in all the arts of dec- 
oration, Europe owed already a great debt to 
the Saracens. She was now to owe more. 
Luca had, of course, like other artists, made 
his models in clay before producing works in 
marble. He desired to make his own clay 
models lasting without the reproduction, and 
the Saracen art of covering baked clay with 
pure white enamel, on which colors could be 
fixed, was the art the sculptor wanted. It 
was at this time practiced in Saracen potter- 
ies all around the shores of the Mediterranean. 
In Italy the potters followed the old art of 
painting and glazing their wares. The Sar- 
acens had derived, through Persia, from an- 
cient Assyria and Egypt, the art of enamelling 
pottery, and in the fifteenth century were 
making enamelled wares at various points on 
the Mediterranean, notably at Majorca, whence 
probably came the word majolica, applied to 
lustred and colored enamelled potteries, 

From some Saracen potter Luca learned how 
to make and apply stanniferous enamel, and 
then, as Vasari says of him, fulfilled his de- 
sires, and produced by this art works in clay 
which are eternal. Four hundred years have 
passed since this superb group was made, and 
the pure white surface to-day is the same clear 
soft glowing enamel which satisfied the desire 
of the old Italian artist who made it. Luca 
produced a great number of works for public 
and private uses. He transmitted his art to 
his nephew Andrea, and Andrea’s son Gio- 
vanni. Luca died in 1481. The Italian pot- 





“A RECRUITING SCENE IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL.”—From tue Parstine ny Atos Gast 


NEW WORKS IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART. 

“TNHE Assumption of the Virgin,” by Luca della Robbia, is among 

the latest and most important acquisitions of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The material is enamelled pottery. The compo- 
sition includes more than ninety pieces, moulded, baked, and enam- 
elled separately, fitting together in this complete work, which mea- 
sures about ten feet by seven. Presented to the Museum by Henry 
G. Marquand, Esq., one of the trustees, it has been placed at the 
east end of the Grand Hall, in an alcove, the sides of which are 
covered with photographs of other renowned works by members of 
the Della Robbia family. 

The subject, the Assumption of the Virgin, is founded on the 
tradition accepted in the Church of Rome that after the death and 
entombment of the Virgin she was taken up into heaven, and the 
apostles found the sarcophagus filled with flowers. The artist has 
here represented, in place of the apostles, four ecclesiastics, the one 
at her left being evidently St. Francis; the others may: possibly Be 
portraits of members of the Piombino family, for whose mortuary 
chapel the work was executed. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the work is the great beauty of the cherub and angel heads, a 
characteristic of Luca’s work in other examples. The head of St. 
Francis is wonderfully fine; the heads of the other ecclesiastics are 
not of equal power or delicacy, and it has been suggested that Luca 
may have left the work to be finished by his nephew Andrea, or 
Giovanni, the son of Andrea. The date of the work is probably 
somewhere between a.p. 1450 and 1480. Like most of the enamel 
works of Luca, the background is an intense blue, the reliefs being 
white. There are touches of green on the flowers, and one of the 
panels of the sarcophagus is a reddish stone-color. 

This noble work was formerly the chief ornament of the mor- 
tuary chapel of the Princes of Piombino, in the village of Piombino, 
on the west coast of Italy, opposite the island of Elba. In ancient 
times this neighborhood was the location of Populonia, the great port 
of Etruria; but the modern town, a miserable village in fact, is a 
poor representative of ancient wealth and power. The ruins of 
Populonia have furnished little of art value to modern times, but 
from the decaying village of Piombino has come this superb work 
of the fifteenth century, which has no superior known of its class in 
the two departments of art which it illustrates. These departments 
are sculpture and ceramic art. 

Luca della Robbia was a goldsmith in Florence, born about a.p. 
1400. The goldsmith of that day was an artist. Renown in the 
profession eame from the execution of works beautiful in form and 
in decoration, Tommaso Finiguerra was a Florentine goldsmith, con- 
temporary with Luca, and to him is assigned the discovery of cop- 
perplate engraving, as an accidental result of engraving ornaments 
on gold and silver work. Mare Antonio Raimondi a little later, the 
greatest of Italian engravers, began his life in the same employment. 
From the making of beautiful works in the precious metals, it was 
not a long step for Luca to the use of the sculptor’s chisel on stone, 
He became a sculptor when still a young man. 

To appreciate the high rank occupied by Luca in the history of 
art, it is essential to know the age into which he came, and to 
compare it with the age out of which he went, an old man, at the 
close of the century. Although we are accustomed to hear the 
centuries which preceded the sixteenth called Dark Ages, they were 
far from being dark in either the production or the appreciation of 
art. They were ages of abundant learning, refinement, taste, and 
luxury in high art. The nineteenth century does homage to their 
great architectural works, while it vainly desires to reproduce their 
interior and personal adornments in bandekin, camoka, ciclatoun, 
samite, and other costly and gorgeous stuffs for the hangings of rooms 
and the wear of men and women. Their sculpture and painting, 
while they do not fit our measures of the beautiful, were satisfactory 
to men and women as accomplished and as able to have their own 
standard as we. But in the fifteenth century a great change was 
coming over those tastes. Out of this change came the cinque-cento 
art, which we commonly call the new birth of art. Before the fif- 
teenth century, artists had not done much in the way of reproducing 
in stone or on canvas the realities of surrounding life. They had 
not represented men or women or landscapes, and patrons of art did 
not want such paintings or sculptures. The taste demanded illustra- 
tions of emotions, rather than of people moved by them. Gradually 
the desire grew to have more of the real humanity with the emotion, 
The work of the artist had not been a thing to look at and admire, 
but rather a thing to excite thought, arouse sentiment of some sort— 
love or hate, fear, affection, devotion. The new art to come was to 
find its triumph in producing sculptures and paintings which the 
possessors would enjoy as things of beauty, complete stories to read, 
or poems to enjoy. 

In the wonderful change Luca della Robbia had perhaps more 
power for good than any artist of the century. In his earlier days 
he worked for the old taste, and his productions were full of emo- 


tion, while they made small pretense to reproducing the reality 
of form or face in humanity. Throughout his life he preserved 
the predominance in every sculpture of its emotional character 
over the mere physical scene which it represented. He led the 
taste of the century slowly on, while he restrained the tendency 
which art now had to descend into the mere production of the 
pretty and the pleasing. This is no place to show in detail the 
influence he exerted. He stands midway between the old and 
the new art, leading the former forward, and preparing the way 
| for the highest triumphs of the Renaissance, 
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ters, who during his life had not adopted 
enamelling to any extent, after his death began 
to use the art for making all kinds of potter- 
ies, and the golden age of Italian majolica fol- 
lowed in the first half of the sixteenth century. 

A recruiting—or, more exactly, a conscription—scene in the 
Austrian Tyrol, an oil-painting on canvas of about six feet by 
four, the work of Alois Gabl, of Munich, is another addition to the 
fast accumulating treasures of the Museum. This has been pre- 
sented by a prominent picture firm in that city. The seene is in 
a small Tyrolese village room. The peasant youth, in presence 
of the officers, is about to draw the fatal or happy number which 
will decide the future, not only for himself, but for those near 
and dear to him who have been admitted to witness the fateful 








lottery. The picture tells its own story of interest and pathos. 


VIRGIN.”—By Lvoa petra Roppta. 
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HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS. 

Du. H. N. D. Parner, Chicago, says: “I have thor- 
oughly tested it in nervous diseases, dyspepsia, and 
general debility, and in every case could see great 
benefit from its use.”—[Adv.} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other, Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrie, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal Endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Buryerr’s Fravonine Exrnacts are the 
best.—[ Adv. } 








Tur finest and cheapest tojlet cologne is Caswell, 


Massey & Co.'s Polo Club. 1121 Broadway and 578 | 


Sth Ave.—[{Adv.]} 





C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y., will 
send Fur Fashion Book free to any address,—[Adv.]} 





ADVHER'LDISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, a4 1878. 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
STA'TEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New Vork. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
ls 279 Fulton St. Brooklyn. 

47 North Kighih St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES j 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &e., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
tully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpeta, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St. «, N. Y. 


Wirs. T HOMPSON’S 
























The remarkable success 0! 
this charming article of adorn- 
Ment, Is due to the CONWEN- 
TFNCE, COMFORT ani DE- 
CIDED IMPROVED APPEAR. 
ANCE civenteevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to those who 
have lost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to LOOK 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are high—and 
whose hair will not remain in crimp ; made 
of natural curly hair they cannot getout of ae 
One GRAND FEATURE they hove mn 
—_——_ W1G-LIKE aprearance,so EASILY 
n ALL @THER waves and a <noad 
x hy doing away with crimping pins and the 
WG one’s own hair is very importantto every 
£% her personal beauty one te Soe 
( 


















HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
re tail. _ Send 3c, | for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Throucnout THe WORLD 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-(878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. o. Box (1654, New York. 
































romeo 
Cards, 100. 14 pke. $1. 20 pearl beve! 
giltedged cards with lapped corners, 100, 
Lata tama or ae allthe et 
ren soak ne Sati 


Cate rith ieat with wager 4 canu MILLS, ina petra forma 


PR, i DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Pole cschen for * wthan bod ON RATS.” It clears 
outta bed-bugs, 15¢. 











C6. GUNTHER SOM 


Seal-skin Sacques aud Cloaks 
Fur-lined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention, 























TQ PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH’S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 
They are priceless to ladies and gen- 

tlemen with weak lungs, and no 

CASE OF PNEUMONIA 
was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn, They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
all kindred diseases. 
Recommended by all physicians, 
American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
everywhere. Send for circulars. 
7D. C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 LEONARD ST., New York. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


New Descriptive Catalogue and Price-list of 












nl Plays, 
= 
4 ae as, 
c 2 
S Taide "Books, E's 
a Scenery (Paper), as 
2 Speakers, 5 > 
we Ethiopian Dramas, 2% 
BA Tabieaux Lights, oz 
4 Colored Fire, 2s 
S Pantomimes, -2 
3 Burnt Cork, = 
- Wigs, 


Beards, &c., &c. 
n faet, everything for Asonteut Theatricals 
SAMU ‘EL F RENCH & SON, 38 East Mai hSt., New ‘York. 


A Rapidly Increasing Demand 1 for 





has followed wherever it has become known in Stores, 
Hotels and families. It is especially recognized by the 
trade as a labor saving meaus of imparting brightness, 
wirnout SORATCHING, 


PLATES ON STOVES. 


The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated Ware, Plate 
jlass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 


BUY NO OTHER. 


THE LARGEST, ABLEST, AND FRESHEST 
Religious and Literary Newspaper, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


NEW YORK. 








$3 per year; $5 for two years. 
“TRIAL TRIP.—30 cents for a month. 
Send postal card at once for specimen copy, and judge 
for yourself. 


Address Tur Inperenpent, New York City. 


LINCOLN EMSACERY HOOP HOLDER. 


The work can be 
done better, taster 


Is perfectly adjusta- 
ble; holds any size 
boop and i« actually 
indispensable where 
nice work is des‘red, 
hcg $1.25, postage 

» Sead for Sireulae 
vy 8. E. LINCOLN, 
Foutton, Fy 00 
New Yorx. 
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OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
LN can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and $14 Falton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 
50 Pretty Chromo Cards, 
name in our newty 

ldc, Six durable Tea Spoons in fancy case, 30c.,0r 10 packs of 

eardsand the spoons for $1. sy refunded ifnot satisfactory. 

—_ — amg) Album. 

ee linton &Co., North Haven, Gonn- 


‘ART NEEDLEWORK, 


An Illustrated Book, containing the instructions ~® 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South 
Kensington, England. o- AF mail to any address 
for 50 cents, by 8. W. T & CU., Boston. 

Our Catalogue of Si uesen designs " for this work 
sent free. 














5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
name, 10¢e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


Christmas Cards By Mail.| 


Over One Mill- 
ion Cards sold last 


year. 

For 50 CENTS 
(in stamps), seven- 
teen Mereus 
Ward's,Prang’s, 
Tuck’s, snd oth- 
ers’ finest Christ- 
mas Cards, to- 
gether with an 
eight-page Calen- 
dar, designed by 
J. A. Mitchell, of 
New York, printed 
tastefully in colors, 
size Bx4¥4, This 
Calendar is destin- 
ed to have a very 
large sale. It con- 
tains rates of post- 
age, legal holidays, 
and other useful 
information. 

For 25 CENTS (in stamps), Kight Marcus 
—" Prang’s, Tuck’s, and other beautiful 
cards 

TO TEACHERS ONLY.— Fifty Marcus 
Ward's, Prang’s, »nd other beautiful cards, no 
two alike, for $1.00. Better Assortment, $2.00; 
a very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00. 
Every card warranted new and fresh. Fine lot fringed 
Cards, 10c., 15c., 25c., 30c., to $1.00 each. 

The above cards are not to be confounded with the 
cheap cards extensively advertised. Refers to Pub- 
lishers of Youth's Companion; also, by permission, to 
Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Postmaster, Boston. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston. 


Wholesale Agent for New England of Marcus Ward 
& Co., L. Prang, Hildersheime sr, and others. 








GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O. O. Box 2600, New York C ity. 





TRADE MARK. 


THE 


First Japanese Mfg. and Trading Co., 


865 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to their recent importations of appro- 

priate and useful Christmas Gifts, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen, in entirely novel and unique designs, 
OPEN EVENINGS one week before Christmas. 
Illustrate “d Cc. d Catalogue maile od to any address. — 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 

Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf 
Lace, Piano Cover, ete. Tells how to make South Ken- 
sington, Outline, shape ye ‘a Star, Satin and Feather 
Stitches, ete. Price 36 ¢ 

BOOK OF 100 ROSS - STITCH PATTERNS 

for Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers. 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 2% cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns, 10c. Speoia Orrrr—All for 18 8c. stamp: 

J. F. Inara, Lynn, Mass 





From the Districis of 
ASSAM, 
PURE CHITTACONG, 
CACHAR, 


KANCRA VALLEY, 


DARJEELING, 
And Other,” EHRA DOON, 
Abso'utely Pure, Superior Flavor. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 


Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN CC, PHILLIPS & CU., 
Py Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 


130 Water Street, New Yorks 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description, selected with judgment and t: ste. 
For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA C, BREWSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


ps FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS AND DRA- 

MATIC CLUBS, Parlor Plays, Fairy Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Temperance Plays, Ethiopian Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Charades, Dialogues, Reciters, 
Speakers, Wax Works, Guide-books, Scenery, Magne- 
sium Lights, Tableau Lights, Colored Fire, Lightning, 
Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, Wigs, 
Beards, Mustaches, Music, &c. Catalogues, contain- 
ing full descriptions and prices, sent free. Send your 
address to Post-office Box 3410, New York. 


DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties 
For Porrivrrs, Currars, and Arr Nrerepiework. 
McLEAN & GILLER, 1298 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. Please mention this paper. — 




















P -AQUES, PALETTES, CARDS. New Designs. 
- le and Price-list, 15c.; an assortment sent for 
J. W. NEVILLE, 237 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
ey eng and beaded, in new designs. 

Silk and Cash Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted ‘colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 
ored materials. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors, 


y DRY coups 


BY MAIL! 


ree-Quarters of a Million in 
Ali Oras for cash, and sold at lowest city prices, 


Fasc vere cobra 





Ly 
Samples, infor- 
mation, and ‘ 


& CONARD, 9th & Market Bt, Philada. 
_U7Please say w wheretyou s sew this Advert: 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department, 


R. H. WHITE & C0, 


BOSTON, MASS 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanstip, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE IDEAL’ 
EMBROIDERY FRAME, 


For which the manufacturer’s price is $4 90, 
will be sent by express to any address on receipt 
of $2 50, by 

Cc. EK. BENTLEY, 
854 Broadway, New York; 
314 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 
$12 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
127 1 zexington St., Baltimore, Md. 

















OUR LITTLE ONES 


o THE NURSERY. 


The most Beautifully Nlustrated Magazine 
for Little People in the World. 


The extraordinary success of this Magazine proves 
that the people desire the best literary an artistic mat- 
ter for the instruction and amusement of little children. 
The stories and poems, all original, are by the 

Best Writers for Children. 
The illustrations, 380 a year, are made by the 
Best Artists in the Worid, 
expressly for this Magazine. Invaluable as an eduea- 
tor. The cheapest as well as the best. 
$1.50 A YEAR. 15 CENTS A COPY. 

Newsdealers sell it. Specimen free. The most hb 

eral terms to Agents. Special terms to Schools. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CC., Boston, Mass. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


‘SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 


Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 


196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


GENTS WANTED to sell M‘Clintock & 
LX Strong’s Religious Cyclopedia and other 
popular subscription books. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York. 


Send two 8c. om s to C. TOLLNER, 
Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a new set ele- 
vant Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 


test Designs for fall and winter. 




















RESSMAKERS, beware of pee teaching “‘ Horseshoe 
trimming” without books. I’. Thorp, Rochester,N.Y, 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


Second to None. 


Unique Display 


SANTA CLAUS 


GROTTO! 


EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION 
OF 


FINE DOLLS. 


IT WILL EXCEED ALL FORMER 
EXHIBITIONS. 
ALSO, ARTISTIC POTTERY, CLOCKS, 
VASES, CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, 
STATUARY, &c. 
HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 


STATIONERY. 


THOUSANDS OF CLOTH AND BOARD BOUND 
BOOKS, AT 25c., 31c., 35c., 50c., 63c., up. 
STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, AND FINE LEATHER 
GOODS. 
VARIETY AND PRICES UNEQUALLED 
FOR 


Holiday Gifts. 
EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 to 317 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
59 61, and 63 ORC CH AR D ST., N. N.Y 


Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Winter and Holiday Novelties, 


NEW ama a ELEGANT COSTUMES 
ND CLOAKS, 


‘a0 H FURS. 


NEWEST " peers IN MILLINERY, 
PLUSHES, &c 
pay ; G ae DRE SS FABRICS, 


SILKS, 





NOVELTIES IN LACES, PASSEMENTERIES, and 
FR iNGES. 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, BOYS’ CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTER Y, FU RNITURE, HOUSE- 


FURNISHING GOODS, &e. 





Fall Issue ** Illustrated Bazar” now 
ready. Send for it. 


Do your Shopping at Home, 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 

Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


JONES, Sth Avenue, e¢ cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





ANT and FARMERS’ So 


AKE 488 Wat 


During Ni 5h re Winter. 5 hd Ly vee 
eOurdy & Co. Bes Ah Pa 
, An: Iilustrated Book and 12 elegant Cc hromo 
Advertising Cards. Send your address and 
a three cent stamp to the Agrna Carp Co., 
ee ae Fulton St., New York. P.O. Box ai24. 


PEOPLE HEAR b Bon use of 
Garmore’s Arti jal Kar 
— Ci Fevlarsand canine 
als sent free. Jo Ga ore. 

Glean nat . 


’id’g.Cincinnati,O. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sole Retailers for New York City for 


Alexandre 


AND 


Lupin Kid Gloves, 


Alexandre, with Three Buttons, $1.90 | 
“ with Four Buttons, $2.20 | 





66 with Six Buttons, $2.70 

All colors and sizes. | 

Lupin, with Three Buttons, $1.10 } 
66 with Four Buttons, $1.25 | 

ed with Six Buttons, $1.50 | 

bad with Nine Buttons, $2.20 | 


Lupin Kid Mousquetaire, Eight 
Buttons length, 

Lupin Undressed Kid Mousque- 
taire, Eight Buttons length, 


$1.75 | 
$1.38 


The best low-priced Kid Glove in the 
country. Will be mailed upon receipt 
of price and postage. 

Whirty-five other Departments filled 
with choice goods for the approaching 
Holiday season, 

Send for our Illustrated Fall Catalogue, containing 
full descriptions and prices. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, 36 West 23d Street, 


N Hi deasid YORK. — 


YARISIAN. | 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, | 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Ave. | 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Great and varied attractions in 
MAJOLICA VASES, BASKETS, and JARDINIERES, 
Filled with Variegated Flowers and Rare 


Uf LEAF PLANTS. 


FRENC . > RIMMED BONNETS AND HATS FOR 
ARRIAGE AND OPERA WEAR 
Bonnets and Hats in all Fashionable Shapes, covered 
with Velvet and Plush, ready for Trimming. 

Felt and Beaver Bonnets and Hats, Ostrich Pinmes 
and Tips, Fancy Feathers and Birds, at one half the | 
cost of importation. 

Veivets, Plushes, and Ribbons at immense reduc- 
tions in prices. 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 








Le Boutillier Bros. 
HOLIDAY HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Handsome Hemstitched Printed Hand- 
kerchiefs, at 20c., 25c. 

Ladies’ Plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, at 
15c., 20e., 25c. to 50c. each. 

Gents’ Hemstitch Printed Handkerchiefs, at 25c. 
and upward. 

Gents’ Silk Mufflers, 30 inches square, 75c.; reg- 
ular price, $1 00. 


| Pongee Silk Handkerchiefs, Printed, 21-inch, 40c. 


each; large variety. 

China Silk Handke rehie fs, Hemstitched, 20-inch, 
Tde.; 22-inch, 85c.; 24-inch, $1 00. 

Broce ade Silk Handkerchiefs, at 58c., 75c., $1 00, 


~ Dress Goods. 


Large assortment all-wool Dress Goods, put up 
in BOXES for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. Also, 
Prints and Cambries in dress lengths, taste- 
fully decorated. 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 





To obviate the many complaints caused 
by the dissatisfaction in wear of black silks, 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY €& CO. 
have advanced the standard of their wide- 
ly known “ Cachemere Sublime Do Novi.” 
These goods are made by hand, are of a 
pure vegetable dye, and less liable to break 
or wear shiny than any other black silks. 
They strongly recommend them in every 
= ticular. 


JAMES MCREERY €- CO., 


Broadway, cor. 11th St. 


NE W, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
on, 10e, Warranted best pack sold. Agents 
Wanted. L. JONES & co., Nassau, N. ¥. 





| BY RETURN MAIL—a full description of 
FREE t Moopy’s New TaILor System of Dress 
Curtine. D. 'W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cinciunati,O. 


Mor pine Habit Cured in10 
to 2 Jays. No Pay until Cured, 
J.L. | Ba ao, i. D., Lebanon, Ohio, 
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sthK ‘ORNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 
Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. 

yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 

delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made 

decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 
REOns 50c., and $1.00 sample packages sent on receipt of price. 
Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


Very artistic, and 


Desirable for 


& FRHCHTELER, 


TAIL DEPARTMENT, 


» No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 





EYGrws.- SIL 


PERS 
Or iN 


MAKE DYE & 
FINISH 
FINE TEXTURE, 


RICH FULLTONED °N 


Sey, 
COLORS,GREAT “ig 
DEPTH OF "ty, 


Ce 
one 


Sap 


AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET 


FINISH. 





NF PA 6.1881.NO = | 


(Serene ora 4 





ONPAREIL 
SINVELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Ks VEL V E-E: 


WE WOULD RESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 
WITH THE TRADE MARK ON THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD,AFAG-SIMILE OF WHICH IS HEREWITH REPRESENTED 

ae CEN OTR 

eS 

NONPARELL \ \ a 
<I — TRADE MARK — | Qe 
<po*\_ VELVETEEN le} S? 

yor? aes 7 ae 


‘i= DECEMBER 6.186!.NO 8396 


Cli 
arora 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Nor bn VELVE TEENS 


PILE. Ay | — TRADEMARK — lo 

a + VELVETEEN ¢ / 

EVERY YARD WARRANTED THE. HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 

at HARPERS BASAR- ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 
CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE IS GIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT 
PILE VELVETS,SUCHAS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
ASED. THE NONPAREILVELVETEEN |S FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES.AND WHEN 
MADE UP, WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK 
VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH 


BEWARE OF IMITAT ORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS,ARE NOW CLAIMING QUALITIES 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL THE 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS,SO THAT THEY RESEMBLE 
LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 
i oe, © a a de a ee = 2 ae 


ALL THE LEADING HOUSES IN AMERICA. 
Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. 


“wits } SHAEN & FITHLAN, New York. 





Capes and Muffs for Christinas Presents mad&é 
| of Beaver, Seal- Skin, Black Lynz, Chinchilla, Rus-* 
| sian Hare, Black Coney, &c., ave sold by \ 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


At prices ranging fre ym $3 75 to $47 Bi ) per 

They have made a specialty of all kinds of ie 
Trimmings this season, and their prices are, as 
usual, lower than any other house. 

Closing out at less than 50 cents on the cost of 
importation the balance of their stock of 

TO 0 r ray Tnma 

PLUSHES AND VELVETS, 
Brocaded, Sealskin, and Exscalier Plushes Plain 
and fancy-colored Velvets. Also, 12,000 yards 
22-inch colored Broe 
reduced Srom $1 25 


6th Ave. & 20th St., N. Y. 





aded Silks, 50e. per yard ; 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


aris Made Richelieu Ribbed 


LADIES’ SILK STOCKINGS, 


At $3.00 and $3.50 per Pair 


(Former price, $5 00 and $6 00), in 
the fashionable colorings for day and 
evening wear, and the most. ‘esirable 


goods ever offered at such prices. 


Broadway and 9th St. 





1883. 1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS: 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Cnrceseccecseses $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.... . nialies 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... ‘ cata ae 
The THREE above publications....... acceeultGe 
Any TWO above named.. ee snonn Oe 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE aad 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ) 5 © 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f *********"*""* 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Ole Teur Ge Mamereha so ocak s ccadccacciowe 10 00 


Postage Free to ail aubscribers in the 
or Canada, 


United States 

The Volumes of the Wrex:y and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorvie with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of t 
for June and Decen 

Subscriptions will be entered 






he Magazine with the Numbers 
er of each year. 
with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 
Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Peorse sent on 
receipt of athree-cent stamp. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


weekly publication, con 


LIBRARY: a 
taining works of Travel, 
io, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents pernumber. Ful! list of 





Biography, History, 


Harper's Franklin Sonare Livrary w be furnished 


gratuitousiy on application to Harrecr & Beorucns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Offic 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
| 
| 


Money 





Address 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
aa” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volnmes, mailed on receipt of Nine 

j Cents in Postnge Stamps. 


j 
| PAYS for the famous Stan _Sranatae Bayern 3 moa, 

| Nothing like it Large 8 Pag 40 Column, Illus. Paper. 

| kz ce Splendid Stories, Sketches, Poms, Wit, Homer, aad Fon 

| FREE SEND Now Address, Banyan, Himepa.e, N. 

“| OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggiste for it. it 
i Clears Out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, l5e. 
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e HUMORS OF THE PARIS SALON,—Continued, 


FACETIZ. 

A aoon story is told of Professor Friedrich Drake, the well-known 
German sculptor, who died not long ago. The work in which he 
took most delight was the famous statue of King Frederick William 
IIL. in the Thiergarten at Berlin. When the gardens were crowded, 
he uecd to stand near and listen to the criticisms of the visitors. 
One day he saw an old country couple, with their two danghters and 
a son, gazing at the monument, while the son explnined to his 
kinefolk the meaning of the various reliefs. The young man made 
some quaint mistakes, as he derived the interpretation from the 
depths of his own consciousness. The professor politely lifted his 
hat, amiably corrected the misinterpretation, and acted as guide to 
the interested spectators, The father thanked him for his exhanst- 
ive explanation, and then added, ‘* You have such a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the monument that I presume you have seen it 
many times.” Drake replied that no one had seen so much of it, for 
he was no other than the maker of it. The whole family looked at 
him with a critical and inereduicus stare, and bowed their adienx. 
As they were going away, Drake heard the father whisper to his 
family, in an under-tone, “Old swindler!” The aged sculptor was 
fond of telling this story, and looked upon it as an unexpected re- 
ward for interference. , 

An Irish porter, closing a shop one rainy evening, took off his coat 
while putting up the shuiters. Whengasked why he went out in his 
shirt 1 maar in the rain, “‘ Shure,” said he, “don’t I want a dry coat 
to go home in?” ; 

After the clergyman had united a happy pair, not long ago, an 
awful silence ensued, which was broken by an impatient youth ex- 
claiming, “ Don’t be so unspe:.kably happy !” 


citareipildipiinnempis 
It is suggested, by a lady, that the reason they say “‘ her” and ‘‘ she” 
when they speak of ships is that they are so very docile and obedient. 


ianimetiimin 

A person having asked how many “ dog-days” there were in a year, 
received for an answer that it was impossible to number them, as 
“every dog has his own day.” 


Ciba 

A little girl of six years, when asked to whom she gave the order 
at the butcher's, replied, “‘ To the man with the dimples in his face.” 
The man was deeply pitted by small-pox. 














o 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Harry, whil : looking on when 
his new little dster cried at being 
washed, turnc | away, saying, “If 
she screamer? like that in heaven, 
I don’t wonder they sent her off 
down here.” 


At a dinner party the little son 
of the host and hostess was al- 
lowed to come down to dessert. 
Having had what his mother con- 
sidered a sufficiency of fruit, he 
was told he must not have any 
more, when, to the surprise of 
every one of the guests, he ex- 
claimed, “If you don't give me 
some more I'll tell!” A fresh 
supply was at once given him, 
and as soon as it was finished he 
repeated his threat; whereupon 
he was suddenly and swiftly re- 
moved from the room, but he had 
just time to convulse the com- 
pany by exclaiming, “My new 
trousers are made out of ma’s old 
bedroom curtains!” 


Ata happy home the other even- 
ing, where the family was gather- 
ed around the tea-table entertain- 
ing unexpected guests, the fond 
mother said to her youngest dar- 
ling, “‘ Weedie darling, be careful; 
you mustn’t spill the berries on 
the table-cloth,” 

“*Tain’t a table-cloth,” respond- 
ed darling; “it’s a sheet!” 


“Well, sonny,” said a doting 
uncle to his little nephew, who 
had been absent all day fishing, 
“did you catch a good many 

aa 


**No, uncle, but I drowned a 
good many worms,” was “son- 
ny’s” answer, 


Per. ‘‘Mamma, I want to make 
a leetle bargain with you.” 

Mamma. * Whatisit, my dear?” 

Per. “If you will give me a 
paper of sugar-plums every day, I 
won't tell anybody you take your 
hair out of a drawer.” 


Morurr. “ Now, George, you 
must divide the cake honorably 
with your brother Charlie.” 

Groner. ** What is‘ honorably,’ 
mother ?” . 

Moturr. “It means that yon 
must give him the largest piece.” 

Groner. “* Then I should rather 
Charlie would cut it.” 


ee 


THE DUET. 
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HUMORS OF THE PARIS SALON.—Continued. 


TRAITS OF AUTHORS, 
James Payn, 


Mr. Payn is very fond of home. Other authors may roam abroad, 
and change their places of residence, but he prides himself on havy- 
ing written ‘“* Under One Roof.” a 

His works are not generally considered to appeal to female regd- 
ers. For instance, though he has enabled the booksellers to get 
“The Best of Husbands,” he has never helped them to get the best 
of wives. 

It was in imitation of Alexandre Dumas the elder, who used te 
place his name to works he had not written, that artful James once 
penned a novel “‘ By Proxy.” 

Payn’s terms are extortionate, from his publisher's stand-point. 
He has actually been known to offer that worthy “ Halves.” 

Like all literary men, he has had his vicissitudes. One day, for 
example, we hear of his “ Fallen Fortunes,” and the next that be 
has struck “* From Ex-ile.” 

One of Mr. Payn's characteristies is a gigantic appetite. For many 
years the landlady with whom he used to board at a fixed rate kept 
her own counsel, but now all the world knows “* What He Cost Her.” 

Cuarces Reape, 

Charles Reade always declines to take crossed checks in payment 
from the publishers, on the characteristic plea that it’s “ Hard Cash"- 
ing them. 

He wields a pure pen, and his morals as a fictionist are beyond re- 
proach. Even when it comes to dramatic work, he required Bouci- 
cault’s assistance before he could write a “ Foul Play.” 

He has a habit, when at the desk, of smoothing his head at inter- 
vals with his left hand. By this means he keeps “The Wandering 
Heir” in order. 

If he can manage it, Mr. Reade intends to live until he is a cen 
tenarian. His fear of death is expressed in his favorite maxim, 
It's Never Too Late—Tomb End.” 

His faith in his own powers finde vent in his boast that he “ can 
write most novelists silly.” One of bis rivals must have wasted 
away in his efforts to keep up with him; for Charies is known to 
have written ‘ Griffith Gaunt.” 

Bigamy finds an apologist in Mr. Reade. He is very prond of his 
own “ Double Marriage”—a youthful escapade which is condoned by 
those who recollect his “ Terrible Temptation.” 

Economy leads Charles Reade to have his butter in by the unso- 
phisticated firkin, and his coals by the “ Simple-ton,” 
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IS THE OPERA HAT USELESS IN A ROOM? 


WINTER'S GREETING TO THE OLDEST INHABITANT, 

































